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— Ballways, postages^iu a word, all the ntunerons facilities of the 
age — have almoet annihilated distance, and, as a natoral result, 
caused an individual trade between country customers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visit town, so as to select and 
purchase directly, send for patterns from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have more 
or less their corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not without 
its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by offering goods at 
lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a fair profit. 
The bait traps the unreflective, and the result is that the receipts en 
masse are not equal to the tempting samples. There is no new inven- 
tion in this ; it has been practised in wholesale merchandise and by 
candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath it, since there were hills 
and valleys. But we grieve to add it is sometimes resorted to by 
those whom one would credit for more integrity. Ladies, therefore, 
need exercise caution, and place confidence only in houses of old- 
established fame, for rapidly -made businesses are not generally reli- 
able. And to what does this assertion amount more than to the fact 
that nothing great can be effected not only without labour but with- 
out time, and that Bome was not built, as the old saying says, in a 
day P Messrs. Jay, of Begent-street, whose name is well Imown 
amongst the few on the list of hondfde establishments in the metrO' 
polis, have adopted a plan for assisting country ladies in choosing 
for themselves London fashions and fabrics. And their customers may 
rest assured that they will thus be enabled to obtain goods of every 
quality, both low and high priced, at the most reasonable terms— 
that is, the terms of small profits for quick returns — and that they 
may firmly rely upon the thoroughly corresponding character of 
•amples and supplies. — From tlie Cowrt lov/mal. 
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CHAPTER L 



THE 8TRANGKB. 

^^ This all comes of yoor absoidlj gracious man- 
ners and silly smiles, Jessie/* said Hannah 
Beresford to my lockless self as, on arriying at 
the door of our own hoose, or rather of Dr. Mark 
Beresford^s honse, in the principal street of the 
small ngly town of Yairil, we found that the 
stranger who had been obliging enough to pick 
np and restore to me a small parcel I had dropped 
in the churchyard^ where Hannah would stay to 
watch the digging of a new grave, had actually 
followed us through the length and breadth of 
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the charming town aforesaid, and was now stand- 
ing €tt a very short distance, evidently best on 
discovering where our wanderings were to ter- 
minate. 

Very reprehensible conduct on the gentleman's 
part no doubt, but I could not see the justice of 
blaming me for it, as I had really only acknow- 
ledged his courtesy with h bow of thanks, and 
perhaps just a little innocent smile, because 
smiles were more natural thftn frowns to me in 
those days, and because, too, it was such a pleasant, 
winning, handsome fetce I had, in speaking, to 
look up into. Yarvil was not renowned for it* 
attractive faces, especially amongst the tnale sex, 
and any comely stranger appearing suddenly in 
our midst could ^ca;tcely have failed to excite the 
interest and curiosity of the wisest and steadiest 
of our female population, always excepthig the 
strong-minded and soi-di3ant man despiseiv^ 
Hannah Beresford. 

" But what has come df i^o tettifife h nattfre, 
Hannah?" I asked, laughing, fortny coitapanion's 
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i^rooffl never affected me very flerionsly. '^ Surely 
Yarvil is open to the world aA large as well as to 
the IiigUy favoured few who comprise its uscial 
inhabitants. If our polite friend of the church- 
yard has a fancy for becoming intimately 
acquainted with the picturesque windings of its 
streets^ the attractive frontages of its elegant 
shops, and the characteristics generally of its 
rtylish loungers, neither you nor I need take the 
matter to heart I dont 'suppose the result of 
his observations will be a prolonged sojourn in 
the place, and therefore, as soon as one of those 
lazy servants is obliging enough to op^i the door 
for us, we shall have taken our last look at him. 
More's the pity I thinh, for it is a right down 
bonnie face, and its owner is, I am certain, a 
thorough gentleman.*^ 

** There, go in, Jessie Seton, and don*t be talk- 
ing your Scotch nonsense to me," was the reply 
I received, accompanied by a not over gentle 
push as the door at length opened to admit "us. 
" I have no patience wit!h Tieroics about such 
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trivial things as men's fSsu^es ; and bonnie or not 
bonnie^ yoar fine gentleman had better not let 
Mark catch him lurking like a thief round these 
premises.'^ 

'* Dr. Mark would be incapable of mistaking a 
gentleman for a housebreaker/' I said, still 
laughing, as I turned and looked up defiantly 
into Hannah's grave countenance; ^^ besides, 
why should this distinguished stranger lurk about 
your brother's premises ? It is not likely he can 
want the silver spoons from the pantry, or medi- 
cine from the surgery.'* 

" Nor Jessie Seton from the parlour," said my 
tormentor, provokingly — " in spite of that young 
lady's comfortable persuasion that she has made 
a tremendous impression upon the individual in 
question, and who, I dare say, will turn out to be 
a smart horse-dealer from Wallington, or at best 
a commercial traveller visiting Yarvil in the 
ipterests of raw sugar, or oatmeal, or something 
equally antagonistic to sentiment and romance. 
There, go along upstairs, Jessie, and get your 
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things off. Mark will be ready for his tea in 
half an hour, and doctors can't afford to wait 
for their meals while women chatter, or girls 
dream their foolish dreams in their own bed- 
rooms.*' 

How could she possibly know that I was going 
to dream foolish dreams^ or indeed any dreams 
at all ? I think there are a few people in the world 
who are gifted with a sixth sense, which enables 
them to divine intuitively the most secret thoughts 
of those with whom they live, and if I am right 
in my conjecture, Hannah Beresford was one of 
these people. 

I went upstairs on the present occasion with- 
out any further bandying of words, possibly 
because I felt that I was already getting the 
worst of it, I went upstairs with a light step 
and merry heart, and once in my own precious 
sanctum at the top of the house, I shut the 
door — no need to lock it ; nobody ever disturbed 
me there — and, forgetful of Hannah's injunctions 
to be quick and lay aside my walking attires 
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mowed straight to the window fiEKnng the west, 
aid looked oat on the enter prospect. 

It was a scene worth gazing on at all times, 
ton Yarvil's surroundings more than atoned for 
the ugliness of Yanril itself. There was a wind- 
ing river, with sloping verdant banks growing 
steeper and more wooded as they became lost in 
the hazy distance, and there was a world of 
Hieadows richly bordered by clustering trees of 
varied shapes and hues, and framed at length by 
a range of swelling mountains which sometimes 
showed but the airiest grey outline, and in other 
conditions of the atmosphere wore a deep purple 
robe of wondrous beauty and solidity. And in 
another direction — all seen firom my delightful 
window — were thick gorgeous woods, lifting up 
their giant branches towards the clouds, decking 
themselves in the fairies* own green^ or in the 
russet splendours of golden autumn ; and even in 
winter time, when shorn of their brightest glories, 
still forming a most lovely and attractive feature 
4n the wide-spreading landscape. 



But of <Jo^IW I feadwwit all i^ liwdr^d <iiiwf, 
a^d the]:^ w$& na especial reafion, appajcent to the 
casual observer, why I should care to, look so iq- 
tently at the fair outside world on this somewhat 
l^ai^ty Qetob^ e^^vig, a^ I cert^iidy did look for 
ft^ll tew minutes after I ha4 entered my owa 
room, talking ia the sh^pe of every floating qIotjiA 
in the purple sky, noting every peculiarity of the 
atpiosjphere, stampixig, ijo. short, upon my mental 
^ye the exact aspect, th^ wojld wore oi;l that 
€jspecial day-^the eweet, and rich, and bountiful 
world, afi it appeared to me then — and finally, 
wh^n i^y eye waa satiated with seeing and my 
h^rt with feeling, writing down hurriedly in a 
little ^ook taken from a secret drawer, these veiy 
sifnple and innocent words — 

" October the ninth, 18^. A lovely autumn 
-^^ning, San going down quietly and serenely 
towards the western mountains, a few amber 
dpftdft ^cpompai^ingf him ; ev^ry^hing a little 
bwy wd veiled, but j^xqniwtely suggestive pf 
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foil and dazzling brightness somewhere beyond-* 
I love these evenings. I love my life. I am 
yery happy I" 

" Tea's waiting, miss/' spoke abruptly a gruff 
Toice through the keyhole of my door, bringing 
me down from cloudland with a most disagreeable 
jerk — " leastways," continued the messenger^ as 
I turned the handle impatiently, and said I was 
coming directly — ** leastways it's a waiting for 
master, and Miss Hannah do worrit him dreadful 
when he's kep' beyond lime in the surgery, and 
so I thought if you'd come down to her, miss, 
she'd maybe stay quiet and let poor master alone. 
People can't make up physic by steam in this 
part of the world, though I suppose they could 
where Miss Hannah was reared. No offence, 
miss, I hope, for disturbing you, but I seed you 
both come in, and I thought you had had lots of 
time to get your things off." 

*^A11 right, Deb," I replied, with recovered 
temper, " I was watching the sky from my win- 
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dow, or I should have been ready long ago. Please 
to tell Miss Beresford that I will be with her 
immediately." 

The room I entered five minutes later pre- 
sented a very comfortable, home*like aspect ; it 
was tolerably large, and had a deep, old-fashioned 
bay window looking upon a small trim garden 
with a high wall round it, and very bright just 
now with dahlias, asters, lauristinas and other 
autumn shrubs, that by-and-bye would be rich 
and dazzling with their scarlet berries. Dr. 
Mark was fond of his garden, and spent more 
money upon it than his sister Hannah approved y 
but old bachelors who have lived long alone will 
have their little whims and fancies, and the beau- 
tifying of a square bit of land in the rear of his 
dull town house was surely a very innocent per- 
sonal indulgence of the doctor's. 

The room was well, though by no means newly, 
furnished, but it had plenty of low easy chairs 
and footstools in it, and a nice quantity of books 
(not medical or even scientific ones, but books 
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that foolish girls like mjself oould read and enjoy) 
in a pretty glass bookcase, and it had on this cool 
October evening a cheerful little fire in the wide, 
old fashioned grate ; and finally, it had Hannah 
Beresford, a handsome, well-dressed, middle-aged 
lady, presiding at a centre table on which an nm 
was hissing noisily, and viands of different kinds 
(for Dr. Mark made his dinner and tea together) 
hcing the tray of caps and saucers. 

Altogether, as I have said, a pretiy, inviting 
picture ; and being in a very cheerfol frame of 
mind myself, I have no doubt I lavished upon 
Hannah some of the gracioniat smiles she had 
found fault with in the afternoon, as I went in 
and drew a chair for myself near her own at the 
table. 

^^ So you've done dreaming at last ? '' she said, 
sardonically, calling up the ned into my &oe, and 
appearing to delight in doing it. ^^ No need to 
aid: yon whether they Jurra been pleasant dreams 
wiioh have left yon smiling as if joy was the 
imiity of }iStf and fareaking hearts a fidion. I 



11 

wiaii joQ eoBld msQage just bow to smile tbat 
pig«rha»ded Mark out <^ his suijpay. His dinner 
is qoi^e cold, a&d ^iif tea on the high road to it. 
There's not another doct<9 in Yanril who will 
sacfifioo his meals to nake ap jhUs, and othar 
Twrfiaflps of the kind, Iot a aet of thanklesa 
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'^ Which proyep how mnch better and mora 
salf^ajing jojsr tocher ia than his fellow- 
woikero. I am sn^ yon OB|;ht to be v^y proad 
of hioL" 

This I said becanse I kaew that Hsjwah loved 
to hear Dr. Mark evtcdled, and it was aatmal to 
me, when I was happy inwardly, to say graciona 
things to ei^Biyhpdy. 

A tTHthao ^oroHgfaly iniderBtood by the intel- 
ligent woman who had the goardianship of my 
tnwhWaome ad^ that ahe looked roond at me 
sharply as I ^Mke, and answered witii soma 
vpij^ ff «9^ fcittc m a ss iii 

^ And Tery nach Ua geodnass aasl seKdemal 
aia iqppradatad by jmsi and iJM rest of ihe imdij 
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Jessie Seton, are they not? A handsome, curly- 
headed, mnstachioed dandy, withont an onnce of 
brains, or the faculty of discerning between real 
disease and sham suffering, would have far more 
chance of making his fortune as a doctor than 
poor Mark will ever have — ^but that is his step in 
the passage at last, and he hates to be talked 
about. Ah ! Mark, how incorrigible you are I I 
declare I wish all the physic in the world could 
be thrown upon a huge bonfire and made an end 
of for ever. Now do come like a sensible man — 
which goodness knows you are not — and eat your 
dinner. Jessie and I are fairly tired of waiting 
for you." 

Let me describe Dr. Mark Beresford before 
giving his reply to this sisterly speech of wel- 
come. 

A plain man undoubtedly. Hannah's contemp- 
tuous allusion to a curly-headed, handsome 
dandy, was a clear admission, by implication, of 
this fact, and yet the sister doated upon her 
brother, and was slow to admit a single imper- 
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fection in him. A plain man with a large head, 
high shoulders, a slight stoop, and an absent, 
preoccmpied look in his deep set grey eyes, that 
had a tendency to make people rather shy of 
addressing him. The redeeming feature of his 
face was the mouth, not a small one by any 
means, but with a certain unexplainable sweet- 
ness about its expression that was equally 
noticeable whether smiling or set to its usual 
gravity, though the rare smiles had the advantage 
of exhibiting such very white and well-formed 
teeth, that one almost wondered how the posses- 
sor of them and of the attractive mouth fell short 
of being a good-looking man. I think it must 
have been from some want of harmony in the 
whole features, combined with the decided grace- 
lessness of the figure that made Dr. Mark 
Beresford the plain man he certainly was, and 
the very last creature in the world, though at the 
time I am now speaking of he was considerably 
under forty, out of whom a romantic girl, or indeed 
any girl, could possibly have manufactured a hero. 
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For myself, I had as mach right, though I 
neror chose to esercise it, to call him brotber, m 
I had to call Hannah tister, therefore of ooane 
I and my tastes were oat of the question, besidai 
wliieh he was so much too old for ma, as I had 
said once^ with glowing indignation, to a foolisb 
acquaintance, who had tried to chaff mo about 
Dr. Mark, simpljr because we were both \m^ 
married, and I happened to lire under the aaiM 
roof with him. 

But in the dearth of indent and excitement 
of any kind at Yarril, I should hare liked our 
bachelor doctor to havse got np a lore affair, and 
it was on this account solely that I felt TBxed 
sometimes that he should be so lamentably defi«« 
cient in those oa<;TOrd attractions and gmoes 
which render men pleasing in the eyes of mmm» 
and form the steppiogHBtone to lan interostiitg 
love story, or at any rate to a wedding, with 
little or much «f like romantie «(emieQit in it. 

But I hav9 wondered somewhat wide of my 
desmption of Dr. ifiaik BeiosGoid, and I maaQit 
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to say, befero I left the subject of his personal 
appeaiaace aUogothor, that his oomplexioo was 
one of his best points, being very pale and dear, 
thongh not so dark as I like a man's «kin to be^ 
and his hair (of a dnsky brown, witboat a eospi- 
Gion of a wave in it) was stili tiiick, and worn 
much longer tiian the fEishion at tint time war* 
sauted. He had no beard, and only sb(»it, care- 
lessly cat wliiskeEB of a rather reddish coknr, 
smd his dress, notwithstanding that it was always 
scrapolovsly clean, was not quite so neat or 
sbidied as it might have been, had he gone in for 
ever so little dandyism. Upon the whole, he cer- 
tainly did DOt make the most lor the best of him- 
self, and had he been my brotiier really, I am 
CRHe I lAxnM nefier bave iWBted till i had tamed 
farm iomt qaito u 4ifiepent nisn. 

* Ton Aoald not huYe waited," he said, with 
a ffeprecating smile, in answer to Ms sister'e 
reproat^hes, and ifaawing his ehair near^ to onr 
end of the tAAe. *' l^ow that I am here, let me 
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at least feel that I belong to the family, and have 
not been sent to Coventry in disgrace, on account 
of my many offences. What news this evening? 
Jessie is looking as bright as if she had some* 
thing very cheering to tell me." 

" What is yov/r news, Mark?'* questioned 
Hannah, without giving me a chance of speaking. 
*' It is you, remember, who come out of the world 
to us. We live in a desert, according to Jessie, 
peopled only by a few ignorant and wholly unin- 
teresting savages. This afternoon we did a few 
duty calls and a small amount of shopping. 
Coming home I stayed to watch the gravedigger 
at poor old Joe Brett's grave, A man who has 
L'ved nearly thirty years beyond the allotted span 
of human life — God help all such unfortunates I 
— and said the Amens in his parish church for 
more than half a century, is a fine subject for 

moralizing upon. So I moralized to myself upon 
Joe Brett and his protracted years, while Jessie 
counted the birds' nests in the elms, or did 
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something eqnally edifying. This is the sum 
total of onr news, Mark ; and now, perhaps, yon 
will give US the benefit of years. '^ 

Clearly, then, Dr. Mark was not to be made 
acquainted with my adventure of the afternoon. 
I was glad of Hannah's reticence, though I could 
not even guess at her motive for it. 

" My news has even less variety in it,*' replied 
the doctor, who was eating his dinner, at length, 
like a man who has suddenly discovered that he 
is hungry. '* There are two more boys down with 
the measles at the school ; there is a new case 
of typhus in those wretched cottages at the 
south end, and — oh I by-the-^bye I had nearly 
forgotten what will interest, or at any rate sur- 
prise you — ^the old woman at the Priory is better, 
much better, and will weather this storm too, as 
she has done so many before, or I am greatly 
mistaken. Jessie, my dear, why will you always 
persist in making my tea like syrup ?" 

** It is my belief," said Hannah, wlule I 
laughed and apologized, and Dr. Mark, knowing 
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I took no sagar at all myself, coolly exchanged 
my cup for hiB own, ^^ it is my belief that Mx», 
Trevanion has entered into a compact with the 
Eva One, giving her soul— snch a poor, narrow, 
Bhrivelled soal as it mnst he I — for the pitifnl oon<- 
sideration of some additional years in tbe world, 
where she is having what she- counts her good 
things. I don't think, if I were a doctor, I could 
answer it to my conscience to unite with the devil 
in prolonging such a life." 

" Hot if you were well paid for it ?" laughed 
Dr. Mark, who was very tolerant of his strongs 
minded sister's unscrupulous way of expressing 
herself. ^ I assure you I am charmed at the 
prospect of the old lady's recovery, and of the 
golden guineas it will put in my pocket Besides, 
what will her death do except bring a compara- 
tive stranger, and a man of whom no good has 
fiver been heard, in her son's place ? If she 
would forgive and reinstate poor Charles Treva- 
nio2i9 1 might be tempted to mix an overdose of 
fxmm acid in her medicine, as I think yoor 
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lemarkft implied would be my dntj at preee&i; 
but as it Isy cut bono? This other TrevanicKDi 
wbo ha» lived abroad ao many years, may be a 
Papist, or an infidel, or even a Turk, jfor aaght 
we know^ and may overrun the country with a 
tribe of juvenile barbariana* The old wotnaa 
IvouM not turn up her nose at a female successor 
&om amongst the Hottentots, if she could swear 
tibat h^ blood was of the bluest her tribe could 
produce. You and I, Hannah, are far too ple« 
bdttn and radical in our instincts to enter into 
this, but here is Jessie, our little Highland sister^ 
ready to vindicate and uphold all such lofty sen- 
timents. I think, Jesaioy" turning smilingly to 
me, " I must take you over when Mrs. Trevaniou 
is quite well again, and introduce you as a kindred 
spirit Will you come ?" 

** I should like it excessively,*' I replied 
eagerly, though I w{U3 afiraid he only spoke in 
jest, " not because I have any wish to claim 
moral kinship with a person who, according to 
Hannah, has sold herself to the devil, bat becauae 
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ererybody says the Priory is such a delicious old 
place, and there is no fan of any kind going on 
at Tarvil. Will yon really take me, some day, 
Dr. Markr 

*^ Perhaps I will, if you are good and don't 
give me symp again instead of tea," he said, 
turning his grey dreamy eyes upon me kindly. 
" You have a dull life with us here I can well 
believe, little Jessie, and no doubt something 
ought to be done to make it brighter for you. 
Hannah, my dear, you can ring now if you please. 
I have quite finished^ and must be off on my last 
rounds for to-day.'* 

" I don't half understand Mrs. Trevanion's 
history," I said to Hannah when we were again 
left alone. ** I wish you would tell me all about 
it, and why you think so very ill of her. I love 
stories relating to old families, and we have a 
long evening before us, and you relate things so 
well." 

But even this little compliment failed to gain 
me my request. 
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" I have letters to write to-night,*' said 
Hannah shortly, ^* and there are plenty of gossips 
in Yarvil who know more about the Trevanions 
than I do. I am sure,'' she added, in an annoyed 
tone, ** I do my best to make you happy with 
us, Jessie. I don't know what Mark would 
have." 

" And I am very happy," I replied earnestly, 
springing up and kissing my companion, " only, 
of course, I enjoy change like other girls, and it 
would be very nice if Dr. Mark would take me 
to the Priory." 

" He will be a fool if he does," was Hannah's 
enigmatical comment; after which she drew 
forth her writing desk, and left me to my own 
meditations for the rest of the evening. 



CHAFTEB IL 



THl BEBISrOBDS AND WOKLT. 

A VEBT few words of explanatum will snffioe to 
jinake mj readers acqaaioted witk all that is 
necessary for them to know of taj past history 
mid present position in ithe lamily of Dr. Beros- 
fbrdf of YarviL 

About seventeen years prior to the date from 
which I have ohosen to ibegin this antohiography^ 
an elderly clergyman in the north of England 
advertised for a widow, or single lady of mature 
age, to undertake the management of his house- 
hold) and be a companion to his motherless 
daughter. Amongst the numerous answers his 
announcement received was one from a young 
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woman in Edimbozgfa) who ststed firanUy tluU 
die had fern of tha qnalificatiooa for wbidL iho 
adrertiaer atipnlatedy that she was oonsideraMy 
wnder the age he would probably dpf^gnatft 
matme, that she had die incunbrance of a little 
girl of two yean of age firom whom nothii^ 
eoold indaoe her to sepan^ hnt that such a 
home as the advertisement promised woold he an 
uupeakaUe boon to her, and that she woold do 
her very best, with God's help, to falfil its daties 
fiithfally and welL 

Somehow or other this letter, forming snch an 
odd contrast to all the rest, in which the writers 
had s^ f<vth their debilities and yirtoes in the 
most glowing terms, malring it appear that they 
most consider tlie widowed dergyman utter^ 
Uind to his own interests, if not actoally wicked^ 
should he £ul to secure ihekr yaluable services, — 
tooched the generoos heart of the advertiser, and 
mdoced him to qpen a correspondence with the 
modest lady in Edinbuigh. In subsequent 
letters she informed him that she was English 
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herself, bat that her hasband, dead only a year, 
had been a highland gentleman of terribly long 
descent — ^poor and proad as most highland gen- 
tlemen are, and thinking it beneath him to work 
in any way for the support of the wife and child 
he had certainly no expectation of leaving to 
straggle alone in the world. Bat at the age of 
thirty he caught a fever and died, and when all 
his affairs were wound up, and debts paid, there 
remained only fifty pounds a year for his yoang 
widow and infant daughter ; and as most of his 
relatives were poor also, Mrs. Seton, delicate in 
health and timid in character, had no choice but 
to look out for a home of some kind, where she 
could husband her own small resources for the 
future benefit of the child round whom all the 
affections of her gentle, loving heart were 
entwined. To Mr. Beresford, whose kind, fatherly 
letters had won her entire confidence, she 
entrusted all her hopes and fears, all her diffi- 
calties and embarrassments, and the result was 
that the young widow became— first an honoured 
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member of his family, and the valued friend and 
counsellor both of his growing-up son and 
daughter, and later on (when increasing years 
and ill health made the master of the house more 
dependent on those around him) the truly beloved 
wife of her kind benefactor, and the mother of his 
thoroughly approving children. It was a plea- 
sant sunny home for the little Scotch Jessie to 
grow up in, and between them all she bid fair to 
be pretty considerably spoiled. The old man 
especially made a complete idol of her^ and Mark, 
till he left home to complete his studies for the 
profession of a doctor, was never so bright or 
cheerful as when that imp Jessie, as he called 
her, was sitting on his knee, or trying to climb 
to his broad shoulder, or winding her tiny arms 
round his neck, or performing any other of her 
hundred elfish tricks for his delectation and her 
own. 

But Hannah Beresford, perhaps the most 

sensible of the whole party, discovered, when 

. Jessie was a little over ten years old, that the 

' VOL. L 
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child^i edacation was not progressing so rapidly 
as it oaght to do, under the direction of an old- 
fashioned village schoolmistress, and such desul- 
tory tuition as the mother, or Hannah herself, 
occasionally gave her at home. Mrs. Beresford 
was horror-stricken at first at the idea of parting 
with her darling, but this lady had a weak wiH 
and her step-daughter a strong one, besides which 
it is more than probable that her judgment WM 
quite in favour of the plan suggested by Hannah 
•*-the plan being to entrust Jessie for a few years 
to the care of a Scotch gentlewoman distantly 
connected with the late Mr. Seton, and who now 
kept a small and Tety select school for young 
ladies in Edinburgh. Had Jessie herself been 
consulted, no doubt she would have demurred 
seriously to being tims unceremoniously disposed 
of, but once feirly weaned from her over indul- 
gent home, and habituated to her new one, the 
little girl became "perl'ectly contented, and as time 
went on, and ber mind and tastes were formed 
under the guidance of the really cultivated 
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maidai lady who delighted in yonng pecq^k, she 
hftd not ft wiA for dumgeof any kind beyond the 
half-yearly holidays whieh bronght her again to 
the tender arms of her own people* who rejoiced 
increasingly over what seemed to them, in their 
partial love, their darling^s growing sweetness, 
and devemesSf and beauty. 

Bnt when Jessie Seton was only fifteen, a 
blight fell abruptly on the happy home of her 
childhood, striking her young heart especially 
with a keen and withering blow, all the more 
bitterly felt because it was the fiist interni^tion 
to the quiet gladness and sunshine of her present 
life. 

Her mother died. Having very faithfully and 
zealously, according to her promise, discharged 
idl the duties she came from her first husband's 
country to per£cHrm, having won the perfect love 
of her second husband and his children, as well 
as the respectful affection and approval of all 
around her, this gentle, grateful wobiao had ii 
gnddenlj annomicsd to hex that her vork ob 

2 
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earth was done, and closed her eyes as meekly 
(she had never complained that they were tired 
ones) as she had opened them, in life and strength^ 
to see and execnte the work her GK>d and Father 
appointed her to do. 

Feeling it probable that her then aged husband 
would not long survive her, it was to Hannah 
Beresford^ her own true firiend as well as step- 
daughter, that she left specially the guardianship 
of her beloved Jessie, praying that she might be 
trained in the ways of godliness, and everything 
done that could be done to hinder her almost cer- 
tain future attractiveness from becoming a snare 
to her. Mark Beresford had been for some time 
away from his father's home when this sorrow 
fell, or it is likely that Mrs. Beresford would 
have asked him to unite with his sister in the 
guardianship of her dear child. She knew, how- 
ever, that by her present husband's careful 
management of her little income there would be 
enough coming to Jessie to render her indepen- 
dent in a modest way by-and-bye, and so she 
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left them all in a calm, satisfied spirit, and a 
joyful hope of future reunion when their work 
and warfare on earth should in due time be 
accomplished too. 

It was Jessie's own wish, after the first violence 
of her grief had abated^ to return to Scotland for 
another year, at' the end of which time she was 
summoned to the death bed of old Mr. Beres- 
ford, who had been failing gradually but surely 
ever since his wife left him. Mark came home 
then to be with his father at the last/ and to 
wind up his affairs when he was gone. Being 
now established as a thriving physician at Yarvil, 
he naturally wished his sister to come and 
keep house for him, and as naturally^ because he 
was a kind hearted man and remembered old days, 
extended his invitation to Jessie Seton, Hannah 
Beresford's ward, intending, and making such 
intention understood, that the hundred pounds a 
year which Jessie came into possession of now 
should be left untouched to accumulate for her 
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marriage portion, or be a comfortable pension for 
futore years if she remained a spinster. 

Bat Mlbs Jessie Seton, aged sixteen and some 
odd months, and inheriting far more of her father's 
than of her mother's spirit^ fired np at this 
generons proposal, as if an insnlt had been offered 
her. It was very good, very liberal, very charit- 
able of Dr« Beresford, she said, with a flushed 
cheek and a qaivering lip, bat even had he been 
her own brother, she could not have consented to 
become dependent on him for the whole world. 
As it was, the idea would be simply preposterous, 
were it not at the same time derogatory to her 
dignity, and everything else she most valued. In 
short, the foolish child talked such absolute rub- 
bish on the occasion that Hannah, who scrupled 
not thus to designate it, was seriously angry, and 
expressed her disapprobation in the plainest 
terms. Dr. Mark, however, only laughed heartily, 
and, retiring to a very respectful distance from 
the high spirited young lady, made her a low 
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comical bowy aod Q«^ed her if he might hope to 
add ta bis small professional income by receiving 
bcff, on her awn terms, as a boarder in his familjr. 
Then Jessie Saton smoothed her brow> made somd * 
Boat of an apology for having spoken with too 
much warmth^ and added that she should veiry 
gratefully accept a home vrith Dr, Mark and 
Hannah Bereaford on the condition of paying 
fifty guineas a year for it. 

^^ And a fine chance for me it will be/' said 
Mark— ^not showing that he was laughing now*^ 
<^ considering that joa eat like a mouse, and drink 
nothing but water. A few more such boarders, 
Jessie, and I might give up making pills, and 
live like a private gentleman. I won't have her 
scolded, Hannah^' — addressing his still indignant 
sister*-*^^ for what is so manifestly an advantage 
to me« Why^ it's about the jollieat arrangement 
I ever heard of." 

** It's all her abominable Scotch pride," replied 
Hannah, wrathfully. "Her ^cellent mother 
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feared the taint of the father's nature had des- 
cended to his daughter, and though she is a 
blessed saint in heaven, Pll answer for it her 
heart is heavy to-day if she is permitted to see 
the confirmation we have just bad of her worst 
apprehensions.'* 

" Mamma's dearest wish was to leave me inde- 
pendent^" sobbed poor Jessie, at this crisis of the 
argument. 

And then Dr. Mark, being a contemptible 
coward where women's tears were in question, 
hurried the disputants asunder, on the pretence 
that he had engaged to take Jessie for a drive, 
while Hannah attended to the packing of his 
portmanteau. 

The upshot of it all was, that Hannah Beres- 
ford removed at once to her brother's house at 
Tarvil, and that Jessie Seton, receiving a cordial . 
invitation from her Scotch relative to spend some 
months with her, went to Edinburgh, and re- 
mained there, as Miss Graham's guest, till her 
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eeventeenih birthday was long past, and her 
guardian wrote to say her presence was eagerly 
desired and looked for at YarviL 

** I shall never like England as I like my own 
bonnie Scotland,** said Jessie, half tearfully, 
when this summons came. She had been taken 
to the Highlands that autumn, and her whole 
imaginative soul was filled with the wild beauty 
of her native glens and mountains. **I wish 
mamma had not been so thoroughly English her- 
self, for then she might have chosen a Scotch 
guardian for me, and I might have passed my 
life in the place where my heart will always 
be." 

" Your mother, no doubt, knew what woilld be 
best for you,*^ replied the sensible Miss Graham, 
" and these English friends appear greatly at- 
tached to you, Jessie darling. I see no reason 
why you should not be very happy with them." 

" They are very nice and very good," assented 
the little lady, in a still depressed tone, '^ but I 
see before me a vision of my future life in a dull 

5 
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oountiy town, and with people who will fail to 
understand why its flatness and monotony weary 
and oppress my spirit— and the sight revolts me, 
that is all. I know it is wrong and ungrateful 
to feel this, for Hannah loves me for my mother's 
sake, if not for my own, and Mark is always as 
kind as kind can be. I shall fight against my 
naughtiness, dear Miss Graham, and write you 
word by-and-bye that I am very happy and con- 
tented.'' 

Which promise was fulfilled before Jessie had 
been three months with her English friends ; a»d 
if she added in a postcript, cramped up into a 
little corner of her paper — " Nevertheless, my 
heart is still true to my own beloved country," it 
must not be reckomed very seriously against hfdiy 
for Yarvil was in truth an extremely dull country 
towtt) and Jessie Seton had readbed the age when 
the heart and tfaa UDt^gination wake op to the 
entranced ccotemplation of an ideal life, and a 
nat«xal diAtaate £ur &e prosaic realitiea which 
sarround them. 



But she had been nearly two years with the 
Beresfords at the time this story opens, and the 
reader will see, from the entry made in her little 
note book, that things in general had improved, 
or were improving with her, and that, at any rate, 
the fatare was not without its brilliant and seduc- 
tive promise. 
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CHAPTER m. 



HAm^AH FINDS AK ERRAND FOR ME. 

** If you have nothing better to do, Jessie, I wish 
you would call on the Olneys for me, and carry 
poor Lucy a jar of that last marmalade I made. 
She is so fond of marmalade^ and it is my district 
morning, you know^ or I would go myself." 

Thus Hannah Beresford addressed me as we 
were leaving the breakfast table on the day suc- 
ceeding the one which, to me at least, was to be 
80 memorable. We had been very quiet during 
the whole meal, for Dr. Mark was always more 
or less silent and preoccupied before he began his 
long day's work, and Hannah^ I was certain, was 
still brooding over his innocent remark (in refer- 
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ence to my finding Tarvil dull) of the previous 
evening. This otherwise excellent and sensible 
woman had a habit of brooding over such trivial 
things as these, and making mountains out of 
molehUls to her own discomfort, which was very 
trying and inconvenient to those she lived with. 
I was as positive now, as if she |had told me in 
so many words^ that I was to be sent to the 
OIneys as a salutary lesson^ that the force of con- 
trast might convince me how happy was my own 
lot, and how sinful and ungrateful to Providence 
I should be if I even seemed to fall in with Dr. 
Mark's ridiculous notion that my life at Yarvil 
was capable of amelioration, or in any serious 
need of being brightened by external change. 

"I will go with pleasure," I answered promptly, 
for though it was true that I always found the 
OIneys' house a most depressing one to visit, the 
sunshine from yesterday was still shedding its 
beneficent rays too lavishly over my whole spirit 
for me to mind in any serious degree |the small 
sacrifice demanded of me. 
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** I need not stay long, I suppose 9^ *' 

^^ Not longer than yonr own feelings and incUr 
nation prompt jon to do/' said Hannah, a slight 
accent of rebuke in her voice. ^' Bat if Lacy can 
see you at all, yon know she enjoys a little gossip^ 
and Mrs. Olney and Carry are so grateful to any-* 
body who enlivens the poor child for half an hour. 
Nevertheless, please yourself Jessie ; I am &r 
from wishing to lay a burden upcm you*'' 

Ab I was turning away to leave the room^ 
Hannah added in a suddenly lowered voice (I 
doii*t know whether she was afraid Dr, Mark 
might have his ear at the keyhole), ^^ And, Jessie, 
my dear, should you happen in your walk to come 
across any iznpertibent stragglers, I trust your 
own dignity and self-respact will at once suggest 
to you how yoa ought to treat them." 

<^ I trust it will, Hannat^'' I replied^ laughing^ 
though wiih a con«bsioualy heightened oolc^ur* ^^ I 
have taken wcelleut fiare of mja<df hiU^erto^ imd 
am wA aware of any Mure of mental or moral 
power that should interfere with my doing so for 
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the time to come, not to mention the insignifi- 
cant fact that at eleven o'clock in the morning 
the road I am going is nsnally an especiailj safe 
and quiet one." 

Onr eyes met for a moment as I spoke thus 
fiippantly^ and I knew, and Hannah knew that I 
knew, that she still considered the warning she 
had given needed. 

And the certain fact that I had never^ daring 
the past two years of her vigilant guardianship, 
afforded her the slightest pretext for a similar 
caution, was another convincing proof of the 
strange power possessed by this woman of read- 
ing the secret hearts of those around her, of exer- 
cising an additional esaA exceptional sense^ to the 
discomfiture of all such amongst her fiiends and 
aequaintanoes who had anytinng they wished to 
conoeal. 

And here, lest my readera should set me down 
as quite a fool <fr an idiot of ihe ultra romantic 
order, I will just quote a fewwofds on thecurioas 
subject of lo?« at first eight, firem die pen of a 
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great modern aathority, who is generally supposed 
to know excellently well what he is talking aboat^ 
and is not (I may also remark in passing) a novel 
writer at all. He says — 

^^ In love for instance, the easiest conqaest is 
the best. I know that this is a very daring say- 
ing, bat I am persuaded that it is a true one. 
The love which soonest responds to love — even 
what we call love at first sight, is the surest love, 
and for this reason — that it does not depend upon 
any one merit or quality, but embraces in its view 
the whole being. That is the love which is likely 
to last — incomprehensible, undefinable, unargu- 
able about" 

This is all, my dear reader, but it will explain 
to you more clearly than a hundred flowery and 
impassioned sentences of my own could do, what 
I want you to understand — ^namely, that since 
yesterday I was deeply, earnestly, seriously in 
love. A pair of dark, eloquent, tender eyes (at 
least they had struck me as tender) had looked 
for a moment lingeringly into mine, and changed 
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the aspect of the whole visible world to me. The 
stranger of Yarvil churchyard had come, not 
only as a brilliant meteor into my doll life, but 
as the embodiment of that exquisite, shadowy 
ideal which had hitherto stood dim and veiled in 
its mysterious loveliness in the pathway I had 
been treading. I do not, of course^ mean that 
the man himself was this fair ideal, but the 
emotion he inspired, the hope he gave, the love 
which, bom of that brief interview, had revealed 
to me suddenly the sweet and thrilling secret of 
the universe, and opened my ear to nature's most 
gracious and ravishing harmonies. The expe- 
rience was so utterly new to me. As a little 
child I had had my baby lovers; as a school girl* 
hobble-de-hoys out of number had laid their blush- 
ing devotion at my careless feet, and during the 
last two years our high-church curate (of whom 
more by-and-bye), a sentimental assistant of Dr. 
Mark's, two chemists' apprentices, and the head 
usher of the grammar school, had, in their dif- 
ferent fashions, made known to me that I was 
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the bright particular star of their temporary 
idolatry. 

And to some extent the homage of all these, 
beginning with the small boys in knickerbockers, 
had given me pleasure and satisfaction, as a 
tribute to the outward charms of which nobody 
was more keenly conscious than myself Is it 
vanity to see clearly, when you look into your 
mirror, what that mirror is showing you ? If so^ 
then assuredly I was most insufferably vain, hut 
such is not my own view of the matter. I knew 
that I had a more than ordinarily pretty face, 
and I rejoiced nnfeignedly in the knowledge. I 
loved my own beauty as I should have loved it in 
another, and that I should be admired on account 
of it seemed as natural to me as that the summer 
wind should caress the flowers. Hitherto, how- 
ever, I had held the gift somewhat lightly and 
carelessly in my unreflecting hand, as one holds 
a thing that is agreeable in itself, but of whose 
capacity for really enriching us we are as yet 
totally ignorant. 
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Now, indeed, it was far otherwise, and I had 
eome, since yesterday, ta gbry in my personal 
attractiveness, as a sa^e would glory in the key 
which was to open to him aJl the deep secrets of 
earth and ocean, and to hng it to my heart as a 
young mother would hug the child who had given 
ber a precious and engrossing object to live for. 

Yes, I could well afford to bestow a little of my 
abundant leisure — golden leisure henceforth—- on 
ihe sadly stricken family Hannah had asked me 
to visit It would turn the current of my thoughts^ 
for a brief period into a gloomy channel — it always 
did — but what of that, when they would be so 
speedily won back by a resistless under current 
to the full and open river of my own measureless 
contentment? 

Willow Cottage, the name of the Olneys' house, 
and so called, I presume, from the circumstance 
of a stunted and antiquated willow rearing itself 
in the centre of the small square of yellow her- 
bage which stood for their front garden — Willow 
Cottage was situated at the extreme end of a long» 
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moDotonoos road, arriyed at by a pilgrimage 
ibf oagh the worst parts of Yanrfl, and branching 
oat fiually (though I don't believe anybody ever 
went that way) into the main road to Wallington. 
I never could endure this walk, perhaps chiefly 
because it led to the melancholy abode of Han- 
nah's friends, the Olneys, but to-day, as I was 
breading on air, it did not much matter that the 
terrestrial scenery immediately surrounding me 
was flat and unattractive. I saw nothing of the 
Qgly, dirty road, nothing of the brown hedges, 
iK>tbing of the sere leaves from the tall elms 
which here and there added a little dignity to the 
landscape. I saw only into the sun-lighted re- 
cesses of my own exultant heart, felt only that 
for me the time had come, or was fast coming, 
when I could act out King Solomon's injunction 
to cheer me in the days of my youth, without, 
certainly, pausing to remember the caution which 
he so strangely adds — " but know thou that for 
all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
loent . *' 
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It may not unnatarally be asked here, what 
guarantee I had that I should ever again even set 
eyes on the hero who had created such a turmoil 
in my fooolish and iuexperienced heart ; and I can 
only reply, that 1 had no more doubt of our 
future and speedy meeting than I had of my 
earnest and passionate wish for it. I suppose it 
was a mingling of instinct and some mysterious 
sympathy already established between us, which 
gave me that confident assurance that he would 
seek me out through any and every obstacle, even 
as I would have sought him out had our sexes 
been reversed, or the laws of society other than 
they are. 

How I laughed to myself, even in the midst of 
the indignation it excited, in thinking of Han- 
nah's allusion to the stranger of yesterday as " an 
impertinent straggler.'* How wide and profound, 
I thought, must be the gulf between her faculties 
of perception and mine. To her he was, no 
doubt, nothing more as yet than an impertinent 
straggler, while to me — but let me draw for 
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swliile a veil error the romantio foUj of which I 
have allowed my reader to see qnite snffioienty 
and hasten on to tJie front parlour of Willow 
Cottage, where there will be enongh of the prose 
of life to steady my dizzy brain for a short time, 
and to conceal from my yiew thefair, ftirland of 
dreams and poetry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f HB PEOPLE AT WILLOW COTTAGE. 

It was Tery dark, — ^having a narrow window, 
sbaded by beavy, dingyJookiiisf curtains, and a 
northerly, sunless a^ect, — ^that small front par** 
lotrr of Willow Oottage. The furnitore, such «i 
there was 'of it, was exceedingly poor and worn^ 
and l^ugh everything, including the carefidly 
polished grate, in which a tiny iQre was atruggltng 
feebly for esistenoe, was scrupulously dean and 
neat, there was in this very cleanlittess «nd order 
a coldness and a dreaociness which seemed to say 
^ this is all we can <do now in assertkm of our 
waning gentiKty. " 
A very meek assertion of the same fact was 
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made in the person of Mrs. Olney — a small and 
painfully thin lady, with some remains of ^ood 
looks in her colourless face, but ¥rith such a 
feverish and unnatural energy gleaming in her 
restless eyes, and even manifesting itself in the 
almost perpetual quivering of a most expressive 
mouth, that it really made one quite uncomfort- 
able to look at her. I never saw a countenance 
beloDging to a good person (and Mrs. Oluey was 
undoubtedly good, in the largest sense of that 
word) which was so totally wanting in repose, so 
very painfully indicative of an anxious, harassed, 
suffering mind. When I have told you, as I will 
do presently, the little I knew myself of the 
antecedents of this greatly-tried fomily, you will^ 
perhaps, understand better than I did in my young 
days how she had come by this singularity of 
out?rard aspect. 

Caroline Olney, or Garry, as she was always 
called, formed quite a curious contrast to her 
mother. Hers was by no means a pretty face^ 
for I believe every feature was irregular, |and the 
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nose anclassical in the extreme, but it had a 
sanniness and a cheerfahiess about it that 
(although subdued now) seemed to proclaim its 
possessor capable of setting a great many of the 
storms of life at defiance^ or, at any rate, of 
meeting them with an heroic courage which 
would divest them of half their hurtM element. 

Both these ladies were seated, when I went in 
that morning, at the square table in the middle 
of the room, heaps of needlework before them, 
and their fingers going as rapidly as if they were 
sewing for a wager. Poor weary fingers ; sad, 
aching brows 1 they must sew and ache for many 
a long day yet, without the time to reflect, even 
if their humility would not have hindered it, that 
the angels are looking on, and approving their 
patient labour. 

" How kind of you to come all this way to see 
us, my dear Miss Seton," said Mrs. Olney, when 
both had welcomed me cordially, and I had been 
provided with a chair between the two ; " there 
is so little to repay anybody in visiting us now-a- 
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days, that nothing but pure charity oonld dictate 
it All well at home, I hope ?'' 

^* Yes, thank yon," I answered, ¥rith a con- 
scientious anxiety to disclaim the merit attri- 
buted to me ; *^ and I came, at Hannah's request, 
to bring a jar of new marmalade for Lucy. How 
is Lucy to-day> Mrs. Olney ?" 

^' About as usual,'' said the mother, dropping 
her eyes on her work again, and compressing her 
lips that no audible sigh might escape them. 
This woman, weak as she might be^ in the actual 
inward endurance of her fiery trial, was too 
strong to care ^eatl; for human sympathy, or 
too unselfish to appeal to it ^' She will be 
pleased to see yoo, my dear, for a little chat 
You will go up to Lucy before you leave, will you 
not?" 

Of course I would go up to Lucy* I must go 
up to Lucy. Had not that dieerfol p^aance 
been ordained for me by Hannah Beresford, in 
league with my evil genius, since seren o'clock 
yesterday evening ? 
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Aloud I only lepEed— 
^ ^^ Oh, certaittlj^ Mrs. Oln^, if 70a think she 
-would like it; but I must haye a few minutes 
with you and Garry first. I have half a hnndred 
things to say to yen, if I can only remember them. 
And to begin with, Carry, as I beUeve you are a 
c walking guide-book in reference to all matters 
( connected with county legends and informaticuiy I 
( want you to tell me something about the Treya* 
• Cfions of the P^i<M7. The old woman, you know, 
k almost well again, thanks to Dr. Beresf jcd's 
skill and care ; bat what were the exact paarticu- 
hrs of the special deed which has made her so 
impopular in hfer own neighbourhood ? HanTmli 
talks Taguely and mysteriousiy about it^ but 
refers me to otkei s for details. Do, please, gra- 
tify my curiosity." 

^^ There is notinng in the least mysterious in 
it/' answered Carzy, re^ad^ustiiig her thimble and 
stitching away as for dear life while sb^ taUied. 
^^ Mrs* Trovamon is awfully proud, and thinks 
more of kng descent and what edie calls ^ good 
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world. She bdoMtrawnB,«Bd 8bs iDed to 
bring him iqp^ after tte fciAcr die^ to think and 
feel exacdj like koaelL Bn Chadea Tkeranioa 
had a free, independflBt ipiiil, and a Toy wana 
heart* He would mix with people leas aristo- 
cratic and refined than thooe he met atthendocj, 
and his molhar^s bailiff haiing npn^^ daughter, 
he had the indiscretion to fidl in Ioto with her, 
and to many her oi^er the old lady's very eyes. 
Passionately indignant eyes yon may be sore they 
were, though she did not confine herself by any 
means to looks of disapprobation. Sie had the 
bad taste to pnblish in all the conn^ papers her 
fixed resolye of disinheriting her son (whom she 
has never allowed to cross her threshold since), 
and of leaving everything to a distant cousin of 
the same name, provided he was either single at 
the time of her death, or married to a lady of good 
birth and refined connections. She had never 
even seen this gentleman then, and it is thought 
that they are still strangers to each other. Beport 
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affirms that she wrote to him^ at the time that 
annomicement appeared in the papers, bidding 
him not presume upon it in any way, especially 
by coming to see her, as it was not likely she 
could look with favour on the individual whom 
bitter shame and humiliation had obliged her to 
put in her own son's place. If she ever wanted 
him she would send for him — till then the farther 
he kept away from her the better pleased she 
should be. I think," added Carry, concluding 
her story, " this is likely to have been near the 
truth, as it became public through the gossip of 
a confidential maid, whom Mrs. Trevanion had 
quarrelled with and dismissed." 

"And where is Charles Trevanion now," I 
asked, with more interest in the narrative than 
local chronicles usually excited in me. 

" I have told you everything I know of the 
matter," said Carry, smiling at my eagerness. 
" He is supposed to be living somewhere abroad 
with his wife and family (for all this occurred 
more than fourteen years ago), but they must be 
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very poor, as Charles Trevanion was not bronght 
up to any profession, and has never had a penny 
from his mother since the day of his marriage. 
I believe he had about two hundred a-year of his 
own, but that would go a very little way towards 
the support of a household, the head of which 
had been accustomed from his birth to every 
imaginable luxury. He would need to love his 
wife very much to put up contentedly ' with a 
meagre larder and threadbare clothes." 

** But if he does love her, Carry," I remarked 
sapiently, " these trifling inconveniences will be 
nothing to him— kss than nothing. I think, for 
my part, that true devotedness must glory in the 
opportunity of expressing and proving its depth, 
which little sacrifices of the kind you refer to 
would afford." 

Mrs. Olney looked up at me dreamily for a 
moment, then she sighed softly and said — " My 
dear, you have never been tried. Empty larders 
and threadbare clothes, with whatever halo a 
poetical imagination may invest them in theory, 
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are not by any means little troubles in reality. 
Sincere affection may, no doubt, be preserved 
alive in spite of these things — husbands who have 
gone without food that their wives might have an 
ampkr meal, and wives who have urged their 
last mouthful upon a hungry husband prove this 
— ^but where such dire necessity exists, there is 
little room left for glorying in the crucifixion of 
the flesh. The world's real heroes and heroines 
often perform their heroic deeds without the 
£untest consciousness that they are doing any- 
thing extraordinary, and sometimes with such 
aching hearts and crushed spirits, that they would 
nether believe, nor be much interested in believ- 
ing, that lookers on consider them other than the 
dost commonplace of mortals.'' 

" Ah well," I said, feeling the invariably de- 
pressing influence of an Olney visit creeping 
rapidly over me, ^* I suppose we none of us do 
know exactly what we are capable of tQl we are 
tried. All the same, dear Mrs. Olney, I still 
think that the love would be worth very little 
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which would not delight in self-sacrifice — ^bnt 
perhaps as time is getting on I had better just 
run and speak to Lucy now." 

The bedroom of Lucy Olney — the room in 
which her whole life was now passed — though its 
actual furniture was no newer or more costly 
than that in the parlour downstairs, had yet an 
OHpcot that was altogether different from the 
laitor^ and which struck anyone coming direct 
froiu (ho dreary chamber below as absolutely 
dheprfitl and dainty by force of contrast. There 
W«N tt nmoh hotter fire to begin with; there were 
JM «t ly , olottn, muslin curtains very carefully darned 
to nlmilo tho window; there were a few bright 
nutittun llowt»r« in a China vase on the table 
ni^rtrimt to fho both and lastly the bed itself, in 
whioh I ho iHH>r iuNn^lid was propped up against 
n ro^huoot of tho wiowiest frilled pillows, was 
oovoivd l\v a rioh and oastern-looking quilt, that 
Wttn a o\irionit;i^ f\>r tho elaborateness of its work- 
maoMht|v« 

lU\okn ttH^^ *t>mo of them in el^ant bindings, 
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and others in that quiet suggestive green which 
reminds you of the fair sweet pastures to be met 
with inside, were scattered lavishly around ; and 
in the midst of all there was Lucy herself, con- 
verting the whole scene into a poem not the less 
obvious for its indescribable and touching sad- 
ness. 

I cannot help thinking in spite of all that has 
been written and said about sympathy — ^in spite, 
too, of much that is unquestionably true of it in 
its best and holiest aspect — that a large propor- 
tion of the pain and discomfort with which we 
listen to the misfortunes or look upon the suffer- 
ings of our fellow creatures arises from the feel- 
ing, unacknowledged to ourselves at the time, 
that, as we and they belong to a common 
humanity, there is no reason why we should not 
at some period of our lives be put into the same 
furnace in which they are being consumed, that, 
in short, the probability is that our turn mil 
come to read on our behalf the bitter scroll 
whereon is inscribed lamentation and mourning 
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and woe I We know that we are no holier, no 
purer, no more righteous in any way than the 
snffererB before ns — ^perhaps infinitely less so— 
how then can we expect to escape the rod which 
is smiting th^n^ a rod of whose very existence 
we do not care, in onr days of ease and pros- 
perity, to be reminded 

I have been led into these few observations by 
the recollection of what my own feeUngs in- 
Tariably were when I had to pay a dutj visit to 
poor Lucy Olney. Her malady was a spinal af- 
fection, the result of an apparently trivial 
accident about two years before the time I am 
writing o£ It occasioned her intense physical 
sofieriog at intervals — overwhelming mental de* 
jection always. You had only to look into her 
£ice, which, without any pretensions to be beau- 
tiful, had a delicate graceful hannony in its 
marble whiteness, to see that hers was not the 
sweet patience of hope, but the dull, listless 
patience of despair. To say that it made one's 
heart ache to be near her would be &r too mild 
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a way of stating the truth. I speak for myself 
at least, and I fancy all sensitive people most 
have felt the same — it literally made me 
wretched beyond words, and oast the darkest 
gloom, for the time, over the brightest and hap- 
piest thoughts with which I might have entered 
her presence. It is bad enough to witness 
bodily floffering which leaves the mind composed 
and cheerful ^hen the spasm of pain is over, 
bat to look at that which has seized both body 
and mind^ at once, converting the latter into a 
weak and trembling depwident on the former,— 
this is indeed a trial for the strongest nerves, 
and (m» which few persons would encounter 
ToluAtariiy, 

*^ Jessie Seton, to-day!" exclaimed Lucy, 
more as if pursuing a train of thought which 
had been previously engrossing her, than as if 
addressing me, as I went in softly and ap- 
proached the bed with that studied sobriety of 
aspect one naturally assumes in coming into the 
prcBence of a confirmed invalid. ^^ One day it 
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is a visitor, another day a gift, another, the loan 
of a new book — another, ceaseless pain. I sap- 
pose I conld not endure my life at all bnt for 
this little relief from its dread monotony. I 
wish I could be more grateftil for such possible 
alleviations — but I am glad to see you, Jessie, 
for you always remind me of a bright ray of 
sunshine which is mercifully willing to modify its 
warmth and vividness for the sake of some poor 
half-blind eyes that could not otherwise bear its 
light Find a chair and sit down, and don't let 
my peevish talking distress you." 

"How are you this morning, Lucy dear?" I 
enquired, taking the pale wasted hand that 
looked even more shadowy than it need from its 
contact with that brilliant-hued coverlet. " You 
are not in great suffering just now, I hope." 

" No," she said, in her touchingly plaintive 
voice, " this is one of my good days, if any days 
can justly be called good that form a section of 
the death in life to which I am condemned. How 
is Miss Hannah ? — and my kind friend the doc- 
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tor ? I have not seen him for a week, and the 
week appears quite a month to me." 

"He has been so very busy,'* I told her, 
" with old Mrs. Trevanion to see, sometimes 
twice a day, in addition to his nsaal patients. 
He never means to neglect you, Lucy, I am cer- 
tain, and Hannah has sent you a jar of new mar« 
malade that she has juat made. I left it down- 
stairs in the parlour." 

" How very good they both are to me," sighed 
the invalid, " and for their goodness I think, I 
hope, at least, I am grateful. But it is hard, 
Jessie, very hard" — she went on giving vent ta 
some of the bitterness of her crushed spirit — •" to 
have any right or good feelings when the whole 
of life has been wrecked suddenly, when you 
cannot help a horrible consciousness going with 
you through every hour and minute of that 
wretched existence that you are a burden and a 
hindrance, as well as a cruel sorrow, to those you 
dearly love. Oh, if you knew the piteous yearn- 
ing I have at times to help and comfort where at 
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present I only bitterly afflict, you would wonder 
that I live on at all through such misery/' 

" You are too much alone, Lucy," I said, speak- 
ing the thoughts that came uppermost, and were 
suggested by her touching moan. '^ Why don't 
you have Mrs. Olney or Carry to sit with you. 
They oould work here as well as downstairs, and 
everything in your room .is so nice and comfort- 
able." 

** Oh, no, no I" replied Lucy, with momentary 
excitement. ^' It would not do at all, Jessie. 
I oould not bear it, and they could not bear it 
for long. It is agonizing enough to know that 
mamma is growing old before her time, and wear- 
ing her life out on my aooount; and that Cariy 
IB working like a slave to give me extra comforts^ 
instead of enjoying her youth and making the 
most of it, as she ought to be doing — ^it is ago- 
nizing enough to know all this, but I could not 
see it acted before my eyes. I am not a stock or 
a stone. Woe is me I I am only a woman sorely 
stricken of the Almighty, and seeing no end to 
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the dark, moonless pathway in which my bleeding 
feet have been set. The ways of Proyidence are 
8o awfully obscure, Jessie. I think I could be 
more patient if I had one ray of light to guide 
me, to show me that there was some good to come 
out of this misery of mine, some rich inheritance 
for those I love^ and whose love for me is killing 
them, to grow out of the waste and ruin of all 
my earthly hopes and prospects." 

I knew there ought to be a comforting and an 
edifying answer to this. I had dim and imper- 
fect notions of what would be right and kind to 
say on the occasion, but poor Lucy oppressed me 
too horribly with her gloomy talk to leave me 
any surplus wits wherewith to dive into the 
recesses of my memory for any loose pearls of 
wisdom that might possibly be astray there, so I 
only said, stupidly and bunglingly enough—- 

"Oh, you mu&t not grow morbid, Lucy, dear, 
in yonr afEectionate ex^geration of your mother's 
and sister's sympathy. Everybody feels deeply 
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for you, you kuow, and would be thankful to give 
you any relief. I am sure Dr. Mark — " 

" Yes, yes," interrupted Lucy, and for a 
moment over the marble whiteness of her face 
there crept a faint rosy hue. " I am quite aware 
of the truth of all you would urge upon me, and 
alive to Dr. Beresford's kindness in an especial 
manner; but you mistake in thinking that 
sympathy is a comfort to me from any one who 
gives it at the expense of real pain to himself. 
Prom my mother and Carry sympathy which 
must comprehend anguish to them is unmitigated 
torture to me. But I am boring you to death, 
you poor little, bright, happy, Jessie, whose hands 
and lap are still so foil of flowers that you would 
fain press a few into these wasted fingers if you 
might, not even missing from your lavish abun- 
dance the gift you would bestow. And how 
strange it seems," she continued, musingly, 
** that such a thing can never be in this myster- 
iously ordered world of ours, that out of a 
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brimming cap like yonrs^ Jessie, not a single drop 
can be transferred into the dread emptiness of 
mine; that in spite of the link we talk about 
uniting aU humanity, each individual soul must 
bear its own burden, even love in its most utter 
devotedness and willingness for self sacrifice 
having to stand by in dmnb impotence, or as Mrs. 
Browning more touchingly and simply expresses 
it, ^ With no help in its hand.* Terrible and 
unfathomable in its obscurity all this is, and the 
end, when light shall come, so very far off." 

^* We none of us know how far or how near 
death may be, Lucy," I ventured to say here, 
supposing that it was the end of life she alluded 
to. 

" Child I" she exclaimed, with sudden petulance, 
" you and I should probably measure time with 
very different measurements — ^but I am getting 
cross, Jessie," she added, with as abrupt a recog- 
nition of her waywardness, ** and this is always a 
signal that I have talked enough, and shall be 
best left alone. Good-bye/* stretching out her 
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now somewhat tremnlous hand. ^ * You will thank 
Hannah for the marmalade^ and tell Dr. Mark 
not to come till he is quite at leisure. I am not 
worse in any way. Oh, and Jessie, my dear/* as 
I was turning to leave the room, with ^ huge in- 
ward sigh of thankfiilness that the interview was 
over, ^' please say downstairs that I am all right 
and comfortable, and shall not want anything or 
anybody till dinner time.** 

I gave this message faithfully, and then hurry- 
ing my adieux in the parlour, set forth briskly on 
my homeward walk, with quite a nervous desire 
to put space between me and all the depressing 
associations of Willow Cottage. 

I will relate now in a few words what I knew^ 
and what our little gossippiug world in general 
knew, about the Olneys. 

In the lifetime of Mr. Olney, who had been in 
some lucrative business, their position was an 
excellent one, enabling the two daughters to have 
a first-rate education, and surrounding the mother 
with all the comforts and elegancies of a weU- 
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ordered English home. They resided then at 
Wallington, and mingled in the very best society 
of the pkce, Lncy being a special favoi»rite every- 
where on account of her prettiness, liyelinass, and 
varied acoomplishments. It was predicted that 
sihe would many early^ and that it would be her 
own £aalt if she did not secure a brilliant position 
in so doing. 

Bat all in a moment, without a note of warn- 
ing, their first reverse came. Mr. Olney died 
suddenly, and died in debt, instead of leaving, 
as had always been anticipated, a handsome for- 
tune to hifi wife and daughters. It was a dreadful 
blow, but no previous trials of any magnitude 
having weakened the strength of the three women 
thus cast upon the world, they rallied much sooner 
than lookers on expected, and, with the pittance 
generously accorded to them by Mr. Olney's 
creditors, and possibly a little help from relatives 
at a distance, managed to open a lady's school at 
Wallington, and to obtain the patronage and 
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support of most of their old friends and acquain- 
tances. 

This went on more or less prosperously for 
about three years, Lucy, the eldest girl, being ics 
main stay, not because she worked harder than 
Carry, but because the accomplishments fell to 
her share, and parents in general are quite content 
with the improvement of their children if they 
can execute showy pieces on the piano, and bring 
home drawings that are worthy (in parental esti- 
mation at least) of being framed and glazed. It 
will, therefore, be readily understood how the 
accident which chained poor Lucy to a sick room 
for life would necessarily alter the whole aspect 
of affairs, even if it had not transformed Lucy's 
mother into the broken-down woman, with every 
thought, and care, and energy turned in one direc- 
tion, who has been introduced to the reader as 
Mrs. Olney. Of course the school had to be 
given up at once — they could not afford to hire 
teachers, and Carry, with all her unselfish wil- 
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lingness to do double work, was quite unable to 
fill her sister's place as regarded the teaching of 
accomplishments. But Lucy's condition unfor- 
tunately demanded larger instead of smaller 
means, and the mother and youngest daughter 
had to rouse themselves from this second, and 
infinitely more bewildering, trial, to consider 
what was to be done in so terrible and pitiable 
an emergency. Dr. Beresford was the first firiend 
who came to the rescue. He had known them 
only slightly in the days of their prosperity, but 
he sought them out without delay in their help- 
lessness and misery. Through his exertions it 
was that they obtained the tenancy, at a very 
moderate rent, of Willow Cottage, where he was 
himself within easy access of poor Lucy, and able 
to give, by his close personal attention to her 
hopeless case, those slight alleviations to her suf- 
ferings which were within medical resources. Then, 
with Hannah's zealous assistance, he obtained 
a few daily pupils for Carry in Yarvil, and secured 
for her friends who soon helped her to as much 
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work in this way as she could manage to get 
through; for Mrs. OIney, in spite of failing healtiii 
and all the necessary attendance upon her invalid 
child which fell to her share, obstinately refosed 
to be idle any more than Carry, and the needle- 
work of every description she welcomed and took 
in from any and every qnarter, was so much 
beyond her strength to execute, that Carry's 
pupilless days were all filled up in helping her 
mother in these sewing labours. 

They managed between them — ^they had, at 
least, managed hitherto— to keep the woif from 
the door, and to supply Lucy with the comforts 
she so sorely needed ; but to do this both mother 
and daughter had to dispense with all breathing 
time, to tread the ceaseless round without flinch- 
ing, and heedless alike of bodify exhaustion, of 
mental weariness, or of conscious unfitness of 
any kind. Undoubtedly this sort of tlimg was 
telling more or less upon them both, but as yet 
its serious effect was only visible upon the eldor 
woman — the mother, who, with every stitch she 
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drew in that comfortless and dingy parlonr look- 
ing out upon the stunted and nearly leafless 
willow tree, had to thrust back, and fight resolutely 
with, the anguished thoughts of the wrecked life 
upstairs — the wrecked life of the child dearer to 
her than her own soul — which were for ever 
threatening to overmaster her reason, and deprive 
her of the mechanical helpfulness she could still 
exert, to some extent, on that child's behalf. 
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CHAPTER V. 



YABYIL CHUBOH. 

The next day was Snnday^ and my instincts had 
not misled me when I persuaded myself that I 
should see my new friend at church. Our church 
at Yarvil was very old and curious, attracting 
visitors frequently from some distance, and being 
quite sure to attract once all the strangers in 
the neighbourhood, whatever their theological 
opinions or prejudices might be. Our rector 
counted for less than nothing in the magnetic 
power I am ascribing to the edifice in which he 
occasionally ministered. He was an elderly, not 
an old, man, of indolent habits^ lukewarm reli- 
gious principles, ample means^ quick temper, 
and, it must be^ said, general unfitness tor his 
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office. A priest whose altar was the very last 
thing in his estimation, a shepherd whose sheep 
might have been scattered upon every mountain 
and high hill without his thinking it necessary 
to stir a step in looking after them. And yet, 
for all this, and perhaps a good deal more which 
showed that our rector's parents or guardians had 
committed a grave error in forcing a sacred pro- 
fession upon him^ the Beverend Mr. St. Paul was 
a thorough gentleman, a kind neighbour, and 
socially, when his indolence permitted, an 
agreeable individual generally. The living was a 
rich one, and favoured his disinclination for 
ministerial exertions of any kind, by enabling 
him to engage a young, hard-working, energetic 
curate, whose spirituality was considerably en- 
cumbered, as yet, by certain opinions he had 
imbibed at Oxford on the subject of vestments, 
ritualistic observances, and so forth, but who was 
a thorough-hearted disciple at the bottom, and 
did already no small amount .of good in the long- 
neglected plEurish. 

VOL. I. B 
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Miss Beresford and myself were staanch 
Church people, though not high* I don't think, 
to tell the truth, we either of ns knew very well 
what high church meant in those days^ and we 
had seen a good deal of Mr. Bartrum in our 
visitations amongst the poor, and in our attend* 
ance at his daily morning services, and at the 
Sunday school. Hannah approved of the young 
man — ^he was fair, and very shy in manner-**and 
often invited him to tea in the winter evenings 
when^ as he was passionately fond of music, I 
played and sang to him, wholly unconscious of 
the fact (because, I suppose, it was one of such 
supreme indifference to me) that his simple and 
earnest heart was wasting its best and first-dis* 
covered treasures of affection on my thankless 
self. The very moment Hannah warned me of 
what was going on, sounding me delicately at 
the same time as to my own feelings (how I 
laughed inwardly, even while resenting her 
having thought reciprocation possible I), I ceased 
to play and sing, and to talk glibly to our excel- 
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iMt carats When ha camo to the hoa90 I sat 
iji A corner, aud read or worljced with compIetQ 
a1p9orption in my occapation. When we met hiiQ 
ahroad I left the whole conversation to Hannah, 
ai)d for a time I gave np altogether the daily 
aorvices* Mr. Bartrnm was a wise as well as a 
good young man. He took the hint, did not 
break his heart, and became more devoted than 
^ver to his zealous and self-sacrificiog p^rii^h 
labours* Mr. St. Paul was amazed at his curate^ 
untiring energy and industry; assured him he 
wai^ far from exacting such an amount of labour, 
begged him to consider his health, warned him, 
as a friend and senior ecclesiastic, of ttie danger 
of striving to be "righteous overmuch," bu,t 
finally gave up the contest, thenceforth only to 
pity and wonder over the ra3h enthusiast, whom, 
though he paid not illiberally, he could not bqt 
consider doubly '^ worthy pf his hire.*' 

The little romantic episode to which I have 
aUuded in Mr. Bartrum's life had occurred soon 
after my coming to Yarvil. At the time my 
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stoiy opens it was quite a thing of the past, and 
he and I were the best friends possible. I dare 
say he thought^ as mj character unfolded itself 
to his observation, that I should have made a 
most onsoitable helpmate for a country clergy- 
man who did his duty^ and would have expected 
his wife to do hers. Anyhow^ I often thought 
80 myself, as I watched Mr. Bartrum in his 
patient, monotonous labours^ and rejoiced that 
Nature had not endowed me with that extreme 
susceptibility which inclines so many girls to 
believe themselves in love with the first man who 
happens to be in love with them. 

That my time had come at last is nothing 
to the point It was not a man, but the man 
who had taken my heart by storm now, and 
I was all the more helpless in the net that had 
enclosed me, from the fact that I had never been 
even momentarUy caught before. 

I was feeling stupidly and senselessly nervous 
that Sunday morning, prior to our entrance into 
the church. I had, indeed, very little doubt that 
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the stranger wonld be there, but I began to doubt 
whether I should make a favourable impression 
on him a second time ; whether one whose social 
standing was manifestly far higher than my 
own^ and whose personal advantages were im- 
measurably above those of ordinary humanity, 
would condescend to more than a passing notice 
of a little country girl, who was only pretty as 
the flowers are — the wild flowers that grow in 
such rich abundance everywhere, and have 
nothing rare or uncommon about them to attract 
such eyes as those which had laid so firm a hold 
of my imagination, and for the last day and a 
half had been incessantly pouring their tender 
light into mine. 

Good Mr. Bartrum would very justly have 
turned from me in sorrow and dismay had he 
seen what an undue length of time I spent before 
my glass that morning — never satisfied with the 
wave of my hair, the set of my bonnet, the exact 
position of my veil over my face, or, indeed, with 
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toything appertaining to my ttsaally nnstodied 
toilet. 

But Hannah Beresford, who was punctuality 
itself, called me down somewhat sharply at last, 
and remarking that I had kept her waiting four 
minutes, hurried me out of the house just as Dr. 
Mark, coming in at the hall door, would have 
arrested me for a friendly survey and a kind word 
or two. 

" For goodness sake, Jessie, don't encourage 
Mark in paying you silly compliments," Hannah 
said, contemptuously, as we began our unneces- 
sarily quick walk towards the church. ^' There 
is nothing so weak as people of the same family 
flattering one another. It would be much more 
to your credit if you persuaded him to come to 
church with us." 

I thought the whole of this speech most un* 
kind, and quite unworthy of a sensible woman's 
utterance. In the first place. Dr. Mark had only 
jestingly told me that I made a bonnie picture 
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standing in the sunlight, with the dark oak stair- 
oase> and a huge stag's head and antlers immo- 
diately behind me. Possibly I did. Anyhow, I 
oonld not help his saying or thinking it The 
brother's praise and the sister's blame were both 
equally indifferent to me at that particular mo- 
ment, when all my heart was fiUed with one hope 
in which neither of those two had the faintest 
concern. 

In the next place, Hannah knew that I had 
often and often, at her instigation chiefly, tried 
to coax Dr. Beresford to come to church with us, 
and always without a satisfactory result. He said 
he could not get away from his poor patients in 
time for the beginning of the service, and he did 
not choose to be stared at by a fine congregation 
in going in late. And, therefore, when he was 
at leisure to attend divine worship at all, in spite 
of Hannah's strong disapproval and edifying talk 
on the subject of ** example" and " schism," this 
obstinate man would creep into some little ob* 
score comer of a humble Baptist Chapel near hia 
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own honse^ where he persisted in declaring the 
people said their prayers so mneh more devoutly 
than they did in church, that not one amongst 
them ever looked up to see when he came or 
went 

But something had ruffled Hannah's temper in 
an especial manner this morning, and so she 
chose to lay it at my door that Dr. Mark both 
paid me. idle compliments, and refrained from 
attending his parish church* 

I only replied by reminding her how unavail- 
ing all my efforts in this last direction had ever 
been, and then she stepped out more briskly than 
before (obliging me to keep pace with her, 
though I was nearly out of breath), and conver- 
sation was necessarily suspended until we arrived 
at the church door* 

" I told you we should be late,** whispered my 
companion^ as we walked up the aisle to the 
sound of the organist's opening voluntary ; ^' and 
I am always preaching in my district the duty of 
entering Qod's house in good time. Much heed 
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flie folks will give to my precepts for the 
future 1" 

'* We are not so very late, Hannah,'* I whis- 
pered back, hoping, while my own heart was 
beating wildly, to divert her attention from the 
discovery I had already made of the stranger 
gentleman seated alone in a large pew just before 
ours — a discovery which I felt intuitively would 
not tend to improve the placidity of Hannah 
Beresford's mood, and which, therefore, would be 
best left till the solemnity of the service had 
calmed her down a little ; " Mr. Bartrum is not 
yet in the reading desk, you see." 

"Thank you; I have got my eyes in my 
head P' she said, in a peculiarly suggestive and 
grim tone, in my ear. And then we went silently 
into our pew, and 1 was thankful of the excuse 
now offered of hiding my face for a minute or 
two from her keen observation. 

Nothing of any importance occurred during the 
service, and I really tried with all my might not 
to look at the dark head so near my own, which, 

X 5 
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after having turned on^e as our pew doot 
opened^ behaved itself with exceeding decorum, 
its distinguished possessor being, as far as the 
outside world could judge, amongst the most 
attentive and devout worshippers in Yarvil 
church that morning. I was not mistaken in 
thinking that Hannah would hurry me away the 
moment the sermon came to an end. Not even 
the pleasure of greeting her special Mends in 
the churchyard could detain her on this occasion 
a single unnecessary instant, and I could not 
help saying, a little saucily, as we brushed past 
the rest of the congregation, who had no object 
in manifesting fiuch indecent haste-^ 

^^ Really, Hannah, anyone would imagine yoa 
had swallowed a locomotive engine for your 
breakfast this morning. Ton can scarcely preach 
in yoW district the duty of hurrying at railway 
speed aroay from the chtttch," 

^^ Citt^mstances may make this a duty, too, 
J^firsie,^' shd teplied) shortly, though without the 
eltl^tfke iriritability of two iK>ui8 ago» ^ But we 
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I 

cm walk slower if my pace incoDyeniences 

** Not in the least,** I said, cheerfully — *^ in 
fiict, I rather like it ; only I was uncertain on 
"WiiBLt principle we were getting up the steam this 
wann day. Mr. Bartrum gave us an admirable 
sermon ; did you not think so ?'* 

^* I always admire his preaching, Jessie," she 
answered, in a tone which conveyed the idea that 
she did not believe to any great extent in my 
appreciation of the special discourse I had re« 
fertod to. ^* His subject to-day — ^" 

Here her speech was abruptly broken off, and 
her ftdvancing foot planted on the ground with a 
sudden spasmodic energy that made it appear re- 
matbibly like a stamp, while at the same instant 
I became amusingly aware of a tall shadow 
darkening a portion of the sunny road on our 
right hand, and somewhat alarmingly suggestive 
of tbe extremely dose proximity of the substance 
belonging to the shadow. 

ItL my homble opinion it wouM have been in- 
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finitely more dignified— even looking at the 
occurrence from Hannah's point of view — to have 
maintained our original pace^ and taken no notice 
whatever of the pedestrian behind us ; but my 
companion judged differently, and strode out now 
with such determined purpose, that I could com- 
pare our rate of speed to nothing short of a run- 
ning trot — a mode of progress that might do very 
well for country ladies, who are supposed to 
know as much of good breeding as the Hotten- 
tots, but would scarcely be deemed worthy of 
imitation by a civilized and refined gentleman, 
who had probably acquired his breeding and per- 
fected his manners in one or more of the capitals 
of Europe. 

So we managed to distance the offending 
shadow in a very brief space of time, and Han- 
nah, having thus far cpme off victorious, could 
afford to be a trifie more gracious towards me, 
and even to say condescendingly, as we stood 
panting at our own door — 

^^ Tou can be at no loss now, my dear, to 
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understand the principle on which T wished to 
hnrry out of church. I foresaw that that fellow 
might be impertinent again, if we gave him the 
chance. As it is, I flatter myself I have convinced 
him, once and for ever, that his nonsense won't 
do with us. He will now probably turn his idle 
thoughts to some of the good-looking nursery 
maids or milliners of Yarvil. I am sorry you are 
out of breath, Jessie; but it is a trifling evil 
compared with that of being insulted by a vulgar 
adventurer." 

" Oh I very trifling," I said, demurely ; '* pray 
don't mention it" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

mu mare's sxjnday aftbrnoon. 

Sunday being « oomptrativelj leisure day for 
Dr. Mark, he took bis dinner witb ns at one 
o'clock, and not unfreqnentlj would suggest a 
quiet walk witb me in tbe afternoon, while 
Hannah was teaching in the schools, or visiting 
some of her sick people. I bad given up teach- 
ing myself ever since Mr. Bartrum bad made a 
remark in my hearing to the effect that young 
ladies with a superficial knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and no love of God in their hearts, 
did more barm than good in attempting to im- 
part instruction to others. I am sure our excel- 
lent curate meant nothing personal, and would 
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joobably thave been sbocked at mj immediate ap- 
pn^riation of his lesson, font my conscience being 
tolerably faithful, even in those days, I did ap** 
propriate it, and made over my class — ^it had 
really been a very interesting and promising one 
—to Carry Olney. 

** Are you for a walk or a nap this afternoon, 
Jessie ?" asked the Doctor, as we all three rose 
from the table, on the special Sunday whose oc* 
corrences I am relating. ^' It strikes me now I 
look at yon that yon have a sleepy expression in 
yonir eyes which it would be cruel to disappoint 
What do you say to my penetration ?" 

^' iOiat it means nothing more than that yon are 
lazy and want a nap yourself. Dr. Mark," I re- 
plied* ^ As for me, I never was less drowsy in 
my life ; but I don't care about going out I can 
secure u ¥ery pleasant afternoon by reading and 
strolling in the garden." 

" Or better stiU," he said, settling himself 
hucarioHsIy in his particular arm-chair^ ^^you 
shall sing hymna to me and keep me awake. 
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That will be soothing and improving at the same 
time. What are you going to be about, Han- 
nahr 

** Oh I / am going to the schools first, and then 
to read to old Goody Brett,'* answered the sister, 
in a half ironical, though not ill-natured tone, as 
if she questioned the improving nature of the pro- 
gramme her brother had drawn up for me and 
himself, but was inclined to be indulgent to his 
low attainments in religious matters. " The poor 
cr^ture cannot rouse herself from the stupor 
which her husband's loss has brought upon her. 
They had lived together over fifty years, and her 
nntaught mind is not strong enough to realize 
any life without him." 

^^ Suggestion here for a fine poem, eh, Jessie ?** 
said Dr. Beresford, with that far-away look in his 
eyes which so often came there, and gained for 
him the credit of mental absence and pre-oocupa- 
tion. 

** Yes," I answered, " only it will be spoilt if 
the poor old woman is to be roughly shaken out 
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of her present merciful insensibility to Ijthe com- 
mon things around her. Why not let her dream 
away her few remaining days on earth, and only 
awake when she finds herself beside her husband 
again in Heaven ?" 

" Ton have caught my suggestion quickly, at 
any rate, little Jessie," said the Doctor, in a 
pleased tone, ^^ but some minds find it easy^ I 
believe, to turn the whole of life into a poem, 
while others make a boast of not even understand- 
ing what poetry and imagination mean." 

^^ And I should like to know who are the hap- 
piest, and do the most good in the world," ex- 
claimed Hannah with a significance that left 
little doubt of her opinion on the subject — ** Per- 
haps as a sensible^ middle-aged man. Dr. Mark^ 
yoQ will answer that" 

*^ Not quite middle-aged yet, according to or- 
thodox calculation, my dear sister," smiled the 
brother, whom I had never before heard allude 
to his age, and whom I had really accustomed 
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myself to regard as almost an elderly man. ^' X 
shall not be thirty-fonr till my next birthday, 
and thirty-five is the half-way house indicated by 
King David. Nevertheless I will answer youf 
question as wisely as my youth will permit* 
Agreed that your matter-of-fact, unimaginative 
people are the happiest, if happiness consists in 
having as much feeling as an oyster, but not 
agreed by any means, — altogether denied, — that 
they do the most good in the world. It takes 
a heart, my dear, to move a hearty and it takes a 
mind that sees a little deeper than the crust of 
our poor earth, to move the minds of the masses 
who cannot of themselves pierce an inch beyond 
the clay. " For all this, Hannah,'* he added af- 
fectionately — ^^1 think you may be trusted to 
read and talk to old Goody Brett. I am not 
such an owl as to class you with the oyster tribe, 
in spite of your constant repudiation of what- 
ever savours of romance or sentiment. I sup- 
pose, as Jessie's guardian^ you think a due as- 
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fraffiplion of hardness and coldness necessary t6 
iMmntefHot that foolish little girFs tendencies in 
ftH Opposite diiiection." ^ 

*' What I think just at the present moment^'^ 
replied Hannah, with an inquisitorial glance at her 
brother, ^' is that Dr. Mark Beresford, for some 
reason or other, has soared to a very unusual and 
nnptofessional height in the clouds this after- 
noon. If it is the anticipation of Jessie's 
heavenly melodies which has so inspired and ex- 
cited you, I only hope you won't be disappointed/' 

miis last clause was delivered with a signifi- 
cance, or at any rate with an emphasis, thai 
made both Dr. Mark and myself smile in some 
astOfnishment at the speaker — ^but Hannah, taking 
no notice of our smiles, gathered together her 
Sunday literature, said good-bye rather bluntly^ 
I fencied, and left us to our own devices. 

^' And now for the heavenly melodies^ Jessie, 
my bairn," began the doctor, as soon as the door 
had closed finally on his sister, '^ Hannah's threat 
has not made me afraid of trying their soothing 
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influence, I assure you. Sing first * Angels ever 
bright and fair/ and if at the end of that I am 
not in a delicious half slumber, with my soul in 
paradise, and my body doing its utmost to follow, 
then go on to some of Gteorge Herbert's or Ber- 
nard of Clugny's ravishing hymns, and don't 
leave oflf, like a good child, till I tell you." 

** Very modest upon my word," I said laugh- 
ing, and moving slowly towards the piano at the 
other end of the room. " It seems to me that 
I am required to do the work which a monoton- 
ous barrel organ, grinding at the old hundredth 
and a Christmas carol in regular succession, 
would do just as well. Not flattering. Dr. Mark, 
I must confess, in spite of Hannah's insinua- 
tions." 

I spoke as a spoilt child might have spoken 
under a sudden rather amused conviction that 
it was being turned, for once in a way, into 
something useful. I was not in the least dis- 
pleased, and my leisurely walk was owing to the 
fact that I was a little sleepy myself, and should 
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have preferred for the next half honr keeping Dr. 
Beresford company in the quiet after-dinner nap 
I believed he was meditating. But he startled 
me by saying abruptly, and in a voice of unusual 
earnestness — 

*' Do you want me to flatter you, Jessie, and 
am I really boring you in asking you to sing to 
me?" 

I wheeled round and looked at my one com- 
panion for a moment. Then I said — 

"No indeed, Dr. Mark — no, to both your 
questions.'' 

After which I went on straight to the piano^ 
opened it somewhat absently, and turned over 
my Sunday music book for the hymns Dr. Beres- 
ford had petitioned for. 

And while I was singing, the odd thought oc- 
cuired to me more than once^ amongst many 
others^ that I should never be likely to forget 
again that Dr. Mark Beresford — Hannah's bro- 
ther — and mine, after a fashion,-^was only thirty- 
four years old. 
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I had got raccessAilly tlinragh '^ AngeU ever 
bright and fair/' and was in the middle of ^^ Jeru 
nsalem the Gh>lden/' cheered by occasional ejacu-t 
lations of ''how sweet! how charming! how 
exquisite I'' from the gentleman whom I had nn^ 
justly suspected of intending to go to sleep^ when 
the servant whose turn it was to stay at hom^ 
that afternoon, and whose temper and spirits 
were consequently somewhat unduly depressed, 
opened the door with a jerk, and announce^ 
sulkily that a person was in the hall enquiring 
for the doctor. 

'' But you know I don't see patients except in 
very urgent cases on Sunday afternoons, Aim»" 
responded Dr. Mark, as I ceased playing and saA 
listening to the colloquy. '' If this is an urgent 
oase, and comes with any special recommenda- 
tion, show the person into the surgery, and s^y I 
will be there directly. By-the^bye^ is it a man 
or a woman?'* 

'' I don*t know aa it's a patient at all," replied 
the girl, advancing a little &rther into the room^ 
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and producing, for the first time, a small card 
whicli she had been crumpling most disrespect- 
fully in her hand while she delivered her message 
— •" I was to give you this, Sir, and to say that 
the gentleman wouldn't have troubled you with a 
call on a Sunday only he's got to leave Yarvil 
early to-morrow, and it's about something par- 
ticular." 

"Mr. Ernest Paget,'* read aloud the doctor in a 
puzzled tone, as he received the card into his own 
hands — *^ Never heard the name that I know of 
— however " — with a sudden consciousness, 
probably, that the owner of the Name was all 
this time standing in the passage — ^'Ask the 
gentleman in here, Ann, at once — Jessie, my 
dear," looking across at me as I rose from my 
seat intending to go away — *^ You need not leave 

the room unless you wish it. There can be no 

» 

secrets to be discussed between Mr. Ernest Paget 
and myself, and, if he is not quite heartless, he is 
less likely to prolong his visit when he finds that 
he has withdrawn me rudely from a paradise of 
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fweet soands, down to the rerj bleak wildeniess 
of his OWD companionship." 

So I stayed, only retiring modestly to a shaded 
corner a little behind the piano, and taking 
myself severely to task for the sadden foolish 
heart-beating of which I could not help being 
aware, but which I tried with all my might not 
to understand. 

Another minute and Mr. Ernest Paget stood 
within the room, and then there was perforce an 
end to all wilful self-deceivings, for in recogniz- 
ing my hero of the churchyard, the man who 
had filled my thoughts and my life for the last 
throo days, a sensation so nearly resembling 
Aiiutiioss came over me for a moment, that I was 
abMolutoIy terrified at the state of things it re- 
vealed, and for the first time felt in a slight 
dogreo what later became an overwhelming con- 
V lotion — tlmt I was enclosed in a net which, how- 
ever iUir to the sight and silken to the touchy was 
yet strong enough to forbid anj hope of my 
esivapin^ Arom it. 
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Bnt my present bewildering and uneasy sensa- 
tions only lasted a minute or so, and when I 
came to myself I found that the two gentlemen 
were seated opposite to each other, the stranger 
talking rather fast and earnestly, and Dr. Mark 
listening courteously and attentively. Up to 
this time 1 did not think that Mr. Paget had 
discovered my presence in the room, and in spite 
of all my foregone confessions I very sincerely 
hoped he would remain in ignorance of it. For 
however strongly I yearned to become personally 
acquainted with the hero of my dreams, and 
however settled was my conviction that we roere 
to know each other, I was most unwilling, with 
my secret load of guilty consciousness upon me, 
that our first introduction should take place in 
the presence of Dr. Beresford. 

" So you knew poor Charles Travanion," were 
the words spoken by Doctor Mark, which arrested 
my attention as soon as my mind was composed 
enough to listen intelligently to the dialogue at 
the other end of the room. " Well, I never knew 

VOL. I. P 
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kini^ eren bjr sight n^self, bat m oemmon with 
the rest of tbs people, about bete, to whom his 
stoij is finniliar, I bsTe alwmys felt heartily sorry 
fat hiiDi and SBxieiis to know bow he was getting 
eib Ton met him in Gennany, yoa say ?^ 

^^Yes/' replied the other, in a Yoioe that I 
tbooght singularly sweet aad l^nid, ^ bat it is 
three or four years ago now. H« was liTing in a 
poor way with his wife and tw<»i or three, children 
in one of the cheapest of the small Qemuoi towns. 
For anything I know he is there still, and 
baring become greatly interested^ like yourself, 
in his unfortunate story, it stiuck me, when 
accident brought me to this neighbeuarhood, 
that I might try to find out for him whether 
there was the least chance of the old lady reknt- 
ing before her death. Yon, I understand, are her 
medical attendant, and she has been seriously 
ill— •• 

He paused abruptly here, diseofering, 1 think, 
thai Doctor Mark* s face, though still attentivey was 
growing a trifle less sympa&etic, and oerkainly 
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not promismg mueb ia the way of answering 
qneations which trenched npon his professional 
integrity^ 

*' Mrs. Treraidon has never honoured me/' he 
said coldlj, — unkindly it seemed to me, but then 
my sympathies were all enlisted on the adverse 
side — **by talking to me of her private concerns^ 
Had she done so, I should still have felt bound 
in hcMQOur to respect her confidence;" 

^ Undoubtedly, undoubtedly, my dear sir/* 
responded Mr. Paget, and I felt certain that he 
waa. wounded by the implied reproof — " I did not 
fi>r. a moment intend to propose to you any 
question that), aa a friend of the Trevanioai 
family, as well as their doctor, you could have thcf 
fiiintest scrupki in answering.. Forgivei me, how- 
ever, my afppurent indiscretion,, the res^t of over 
zeaL in poor: Chaorles's eauao, and assurer me o&lyy 
in tbe event of mj meeting binni agaisu durisg^ 
the winter, thai; his mother's health is Jbr thei 
present rest(i»red What a charming rujral littlst 
town this Yarvil of yours appears tabe^^lamquj^tei 

F 2 
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in love witii it And^by Jovel what a nice bit 
of garden yon have got, Doctor — ^it looks qaite 
foreign with those rich closters of asters and 
chrysanthemnms. I know jnst snch a garden in 
the neighbonrhood of Paris, where I have spent 
many and many a pleasant honr." 

Doctor Mark's kind heart had already been re- 
proaching him for the harshness of his words to 
his agreeable and social gnest — I knew it by his 
face, even before Mr. Paget's last words, uttered 
in a slightly mournful tone, as if some pathetic 
memory had been suddenly invoked, appealed 
to the real benevolence of his nature, and 
prompted him to make what amends he could for 
his discourtesy. 

" Yes, it's not a bad bit of ground for a dull 
town house/' he said, in quite a genial, friendly 
voice. " If my sister were at home, she would be 
ploaaod to do the honours of it to you. I am a 
lazy fellow myself, on Sundays, having a pretty 
tough amount of work on the other six days. 
But, by-the-bye," he added, with, I suppose, an 
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abrupt recollection of my presence^ ^^ there is 
my little sister Jessie in the corner yonder will 
walk round the garden with you if you like, 
Jessie, my dear/' looking across at me who, with 
head and crimson cheeks bent ever a book on 
my lap, had been feigning total indifference to all 
that was going on, ^^ fetch your hat and take 
this gentleman round the garden. Miss Beres- 
ford will be in presently/' again addressing his 
visitor, whose eyes Ifelt were upon me now ; " and 
she will make up for my defective hospitality. 
To speak frankly, I believe I was half asleep, or 
wholly^ in the clouds, when you came in." 

I was too intensely thankful to Doctor Mark for 
not making me come forward and undergo a 
ceremonious introduction to the stranger, to 
speculate as to his motives for omitting to do so. 
It was a relief to get out of my corner by any 
means, to be alone in my own room for a few 
excited and agitated moments, to assure myself 
it was a sweet reality, and no fantastic dream, 
that in another minute we two should be walking 
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side by side, talking familiarly as friend with 
friend, and establishing relationships — of friend- 
ship at any rate — that would never henceforth be 
broken or interfered with* 

I snatched up a hat, without pausing for a 
single look into the glass on my toilet-table — 
it was not my vanity that I wanted to be grati- 
fied — and rushing down stairs presented myself 
at the dinning-room door^ and said, as calmly 
and demurely as I could, that I was quite ready 
to attend Mr. Paget. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 



£RMISSf PAGET. 

" UipoN my honour I am awfully ashamed of th6 
trouhte I am giving you, Miss Beresford. I had 

no idea, you know, of anything of the kind wheti 
I admired the Doctor's chrysanthemams ; but if 
it is a -very great bore to you, pray scold yout 
brother when I am gone ; it was quite his faulty 
you mtnt aoknowledge, and not mine." 

This was Mr. Ernest Paget's contribution to 
our conversation as we walked together do^vn the 
short passage terminating in a glass door whioh 
led, by a flight of steps, into the garden. 

" The trouble is extremely insignificant," I 
replied, speaking almost under my breath, that 
no agitation id my voice might be discoverable^ > 
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** I should probably have come into the garden in 
any case some time daring the afternoon. I like 
the flowers, and the &esh air, and the view of 
our woods that we get beyond ; but I imagine 
I am right in thiiiking that you were only making 
fun when you spoke so enthusiastically to Doctor 
Beresford about his unpretending little garden." 
" Upon my soul you do me great injustice, 
Miss Beresford,*' said the accused gentleman 
earnestly, though I am sure there was laughter 
in his voice as welL " I can admire whatever 
is excellent of its kind, even if the kind itself 
is not a superior one ; besides,'' he added, in- 
fusing into his tones that peculiar softness which 
most women, especially inexperienced ones, find 
so irresistible £rom men, as I opened the glass 
door we had now arrived at, and ran down the 
steps before him; "besides, Miss Beresford, I knew, 
you see, that a fairy haunted the ground, whose 
simple presence could not fail to transform the 
most ordinary locality into an Eden of loveliness ; 
and — to be still franker in my confessions — I 
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had a secret hope that the yonng lady in the 
corner might herself come forward and oflFer to 
show me the garden I was presuming to admire." 

"A most irrational hope," I replied, with, I 
think, a creditable attempt at dignity, for infatn* 
ated as I was I did not quite like Mr. Paget*s 
bold and common place flattery ; *^ and I am really 
at a loss to understand on what ground you could 
have entertained it for a moment, seeing that 
we were, and are, perfect strangers to each other." 

" Pardon me," he said, after a very brief silence, 
and a look of touching humility, that, if assumed, 
was admirably well done, " I had forgotten, or I 
was dreaming— as I am fool enough to do 
sometimes when I ought to be wide awake— but 
I have seen you twice before this afternoon. Miss 
Beresford, and in some minds — they are the un- 
fortunate ones, I grant you — impressions deepen 
so rapidly that those who have been impressed 
cease to remember the exact moment when the 
sealing for good or evil, for weal or woe, was 
first wrought upon them. Have you suchsuper- 

F 5 
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flaouB generosity that you can forgive me the 
error you have been so qnick to perceive, and at 
the same time allow me a chance of becoming 
otherwise then a perfect stranger to yon ?" 

There was enough of pleasant music to my 
greedy ears in this softly uttered speech to indis- 
pose me to any present analyzing of its wisdom 
or its worth. 1 thought I had really been unjust 
and needlessly cold to Dr. Beresford's gnest, and, 
with a smiling, blushing assurance of my entire 
forgiveness, I proceeded to do the honours of the 
garden, as well as of the really fine prospect 
beyond. 

** I knew a very little of this neighbourhood 
some years ago," said my companion, as we 
paced the lowest walk, bordered by lauristinus 
and arbutus trees. ^^ When I was a youth at 
college, half-a-dozen of us came over herefrom 
Oxford to do some boating and fishing. I 
remember thinking the scenery very lovely even 
tiien, but henceforth it will have a halo round it 
that no other scenery in the world can ever 
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poBS6fl& Do you like Yarvil very much yourself. 
Miss Beresford ?" 

I believe he put this prompt question that 
he might judge by my voice what effect his 
honeyed words were having upon me. I am afraid 
he took me^ at that first interview, for a very 
simple country girl, who was to be won in the 
laost ordinary way, and with the commonest 
wessons ; but this blundering on his part helped 
me better than anything else could have done to 
be on my guard, and not to betray by word or 
look the depth of the interest he had really 
inspired in me. Even then, you will observe, I 
set down all that jarred against my feelings and 
taste in the conduct or language of this young 
man, solely to his misapprehension of me^ and not 
to any imperfection in the idol I had been so 
quick to enshrine in my foolish heart 

In reply to his question I said (and I flatter 
myself I spoke as gravely and soberly as Hannah 
Btoesford oould have done) — 

^^ There is not much for anybody to like in a 
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small gossipping country town, but the beauties 
of the neighbourhood are too manifest to need 
praise or approval of mine. Apart, however, from 
the necessity of admiring what everybody who 
has eyes mtist admire, I enjoy the river and its 
resources in the sxunmer — and the woods I love 
always." 

Finding that my companion remained silent 
with his face turned in the direction of the woods 
I was alluding to, believing that he was enjoying 
the fairness of the picture they presented, I went 
on a little eagerly — 

" Look at them now with the crimson from the 
setting sun just tingeing their outward edges, 
changing all the dusky brown of the centre into 
a mysterious but lovely neutral hue, and then 
melting into a dim shadowy purple at their base. 
Could any artist paint that, I wonder, or, in 
painting it, give even the weakest conception of 
its real glory and beauty.'* 

"A poet tool" said the low, thrilling voice 
beside me, and then stopped abruptly, while the 
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eyes tamed slowly from the glory of the woods 
and fixed themselves — only ^dreamily this time, 
—on my conscious face. " A poet and an en- 
thusiast/' he continued, after what was to me an 
agitating pause — " but I might have guessed as 
much, had reflection not been wholly put to sleep 
by feeling. Ah, Miss Beresford, if you knew 
how I envy you the pure and quiet and delicious 
life you must lead here, with your dreams and 
sweet imaginings — what a contrast they form to 
the restless, stormy, loveless prose of my own 
wandering existence. You would at least pity 
me if you could sea this in a vision, and then 
place it beside the radiant one of which you are 
yourself the centre.'* 

I longed to say, " Why is your life stormy and 
restless, and why should it remain loveless, if in- 
deed it is so now ?" But I feU far too much to 
venture upon the utterance of anything even ap- 
proaching sentimentality, and I only replied 
therefore, with an attempt at gaiety— 

" Things are not so very bright with me as all 
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tiiat oomes to, tiioagh I have, perhaps, less than 
many others to complain of in my immediate sar- 
foondings. Bat I don't suppose," I added, 
turning my eyes on Mr. Paget for the first time 
smce vre had come into the garden,* — ** that the 
contrast yon speak of woald be ao excessively 
violent as you assume. You do not look like a 
person who has had a very adverse and cruel des>* 
tiny to struggle with ; and if it has been a wan*^ 
dering one, I imagine that must be the result of 
yonr own choice.*' 

^* Which judgment shows how hard in some 
Q9MB you poets and dreamers can be,'* he said, 
with a litde sigh that was too unobtrusive for me 
to laugh at, though I had made np my mind that 
to seem to laugh at him was the only chance I had 

* 

of hiding from this man all I wished to hide* 

** Well, I will give over my evidently vain at- 
tempt to excite your sympathy. Miss Beresford, 
and ask you, instead, to tell me something of your*^ 
self and of your peaceful home at Yarvil, under 
the shadow of those glorious woods which occupy 
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80 iaige a «hare of jour affeotions. I cihall want 
flome details to surround and fill in the too fair 
piotnrOi wluch will never be absent from my imar 
gination till I am privileged to look upon it once 
again." 

I was not displeased with this, especially with 
the last few words which referred to a hope of our 
futore meeting, and it seemed to me quite natural 
now to yield to Mr. Paget's wish, and talk to him 
of myself, though I did so guardedly, dwelling 
more on tastes, opinions, and general feeling, 
than on any &cts or circumstances of my life, 
which I could not help knowing this stranger had 
not, as yety the privilege of enquiring into. 

He listened, however, to every word I spoke, 
vdlih apparently profound interest, interruptrng 
me now and then with his own observations, all 
of which tended to show how much real sympathy 
existed between ns, and sometimes, on these 
occasions, gazing into my &ce, not rudely, not 
even admiringly, as it seemed to me, but with a 
dreamy, contemplative look, that puzzled while it 
flattered ma. 
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I have no idea how long we had been in the 
garden^ though I am afiraid it was an unreasonable 
time, considering the garden's dimensions, and 
that I had been sent out only to take Mr. Paget 
round it. I have no idea how long we had really 
been there^ when, lifting my eyes accidentally to 
the dining-room window, I saw Doctor Mark 
standing between the curtains, and looking down 
upon us steadily and thoughtfully. 

Perhaps I started a little, and most certainly I 
was conscious of a guilty flush suffusing all my 
face, as I turned it quickly away^ and, in so doing, 
met the eyes of my observant companion. 

" You are not afraid that your brother will be 
angry with you for lingering, and giving me the 
rare pleasure I have enjoyed in your society ? *' he 
said, questioningly, and appearing to like the 
signs in my tell-tale face. 

" No," I replied, rather nervously. ** Doctor 

Beresford is never angry with me— he has no 

right to be— but I think we had better go in now ; 

Miss Beresford will be returning, and-—" 

I paused a moment, and then went on hurriedly, 
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^^ Her brother said something about introducing 
her to you." 

** Doctor Beresford and A^ brother," repeated 
my companion, in evident mystification; ^^do- 
they not stand in the same relation to you — are 
you not a Miss Beresford also 9 " 

I laughed, and explained how matters really 
stood, whereupon the stranger grew extremely 
thoughtful for a minute or two, looking up at the 
window, from which, however. Doctor Mark had 
now vanished, and then again looking at me as 
if he would fain read in my face more than I was 
disposed to tell him. 

And yet, when he next spoke, it seemed as if 
his thoughts had travelled back to the very begin- 
ning of our talk together. Turning round ab- 
ruptly, in the midst of our progress towards the 
house, he stood gazing into the far distance where 
I had pointed out to him the sunlight on the 
woods, and the purple shadows beneath them— - 
all darker and duskier now as the autumn even- 
ing advanced, and clouds from the west came up 
and obscured some of the brightness of the sky. 
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^^ Ah tlioBe woods ia snmmer I'' he exclaimed? 
in a tone that had jnst enough mournfalness in 
it to 4iwaken interest without attaching to the 
speaker anj unmanly amount of sentimentality 
^^ How I fihoold delight in exploring all their 
pleasant paths, in listening to the sweet music of 
their rustling leaves^ and perhaps, as I am some- 
what of a lazy fellow, in dreaming a few impos- 
sible dreams under their cool yerdant shade. Miss 
Seton " (he bad been very quick to take in the 
new name), and he turned as he spoke to look 
pleadingly oat of his eyes into mine, ^^if I 
come back here in summer — in June for instance, 
when your lorely neighbourhood will be at its 
loveliest, will yoa promise to introduce me to 
year woods, and to teach me-- should yoa fiud I 
require such teaching-^-4o love and appreciate 
them as you do ?'' 

J\f y heart was beating too thickly and too joy- 
ously to make any answer to this question easy 
te JO/&y not to mention the terrible oonscioasnese 
under which I was labouring that my face was 
betraying now aU diat I had taken such pains 
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thron^hotrt oar iifterrfew ^o wnoeai ^ but i» ' was 
Tfaitkig QttgeAy wad rapatieHtty tar «i teply «if 
some kina, «nd I stammered ottt^atlenagth— 

" If you come again 'and «aBi 'win Mis« 8eee». 
ford's approval, I may be able to do as you wish. 
I should like to show our woods to you." 

Those marvellously eloquent eyes of his 
thanked me, while he said, infusing some tender- 
ness into the pleasing tones of his voice this 
time — 

^^ That promise is conditional and dependent 
on another whose good graces I may fail to secure. 
Will you pledge yourself, unconditionally, not to 
forget me till we meet again, whenever and 
wheresoever such a meeting may be?" 

" Yes," I whispered, feeling that it was his 
eyes that had drawn by some magnetic spell the 
imprudent admission from my trembling lips ; 
but here I paused, terrified at what I had done^ 
and thinking how I could qualify it by a laugh 
or a jest, when a shadow darkened the pathway 
in front of us and, looking up, my startled glance 
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enoonntered the glance of Hannah Beresford, who 
had come noiseledsly down the steps, like an 
inexorable fate commissioned to execute swift 
judgment on my misdoings. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Hannah's opinion of my hebo. 

" Miss Berbsford — Mr. Paget," I said desper- 
ately, not because I supposed that either of the 
two would appreciate or thank me for the intro- 
duction, but because I was bitterly ashamed of 
exhibiting confusion in Hannah's presence, and 
sought to cover it in the way that first suggested 
itself to me. 

They both bowed of course — the lady with the 
dignity of an empress, the gentleman with the 
ease and nonchalance of one who is too secure of 
his own claims, or too conscious of his own attrac- 
tions to be in the least alive to coldness or stiff- 
ness on the part of others. How indeed could 
he imagine that Miss Beresford had any ill feel- 
ing towards him, seeing that she knew no more 
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abont him than abont the man in the moon, and 
that his being where he was and with me, implied 
her brother's sanction to what she doubtless con- 
sidered the objectibnaUei association. 

** I am afraid/' Mr. Paget said, with a smile 
that onght tti herr e meUeik jh heait. of adamant — 
^Hhat I have trespassed almost unpardonably upon 
thei time and good natura of tki& young lady, 
Misst Bmresford^ I bMid. a.faiay. fin? seeing thd 
DiDotor's quaint littlfl gacrdeo^ and. ha waa polite 
enoQgktoask Miss Seton ta ahow*. it to m» in 
your afaseooet, I hsAre be^n^immAnaoly gratified^ 
I assail yoa.'^ 

^^Then at least 1 may congratulate you oa 
being- easily pleased, ^^ retorted Haimafa>, in a 
tone that must have convinced hee naw 'aoqaakL- 
tanee*sbe wouM prove a>iiiOEOugh.mateh foohdm.^ 
^^bnt the beau<tie8 audi varieties kioideatal ta a 
qmrter of an aere ofgroondi beimg/soon eKhamsted^ 
you wilt be^glad to return; to the>]ofiiise,.wheie»Bfty 
brother isr waiting aoxioasly to ofiSar his . gues£ 
aome refreehoient." 
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^^ Oh, thanks/' said the amused gnest^ etod In 
the efforts he was making: not to laugh, Im voioe 
BCMiaded qnite affected and drawling^ ^bat I 
have not dined yet, and I never take anytbing 
between luncheon and dinner^ I will jast expiess 
my gratitnde to the excellent Doctor fbr his 
hindnees, and then bring my unauthorized visit 
to an end. Unhappily I have to leave Yaspvil 
to-morrow, or I should, petition for the fevour 
of improving' my acquaintaoa^e with tinei very 
charming feimily^ to whom chanee has intro- 
duced me. Such rare good luck, Miss Beros- 
ford, does not, you see, fall in a f^ow^s way 
very often." 

No answer of any kind being vouchsafed to 
this, and Hannah's: face being totally deficiient in 
anything like reciprocity of the stranger^s senti- 
ments, we followed her' mutely up the steps, Mr. 
Paget, who wasi th& last', ventunng oir a little 
cough or two to attract my attention, but I not 
daring to turn rounds with the awe of that 
threatening eowatenance im front sitting like- an 
incubus upon me. 
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On arriving at the diniDgroom door Hannah 
opened it with what appeared unnecessary haste 
and energy, and then, standing back herself^ and 
drawing me aside, she made a signal for Mr. 
Paget to enter alone, remarking briefly — 

** Doctor Beresford is within, and Miss Seton 
«nd myself have the honour of wishing you good 
evening." 

I imagine that the gentleman was taken too 
completely by surprise to have a countercheck 
ready for his antagonist in this emergency. I am 
quite sure he would not have let me go without a 
farewell word had a moment's time been given 
him to think about it ; but with Miss Beresford 
almost pushing him into the room on one side, 
and Doctor Beresford on the other coming forward 
graciously to receive him, he really had no choice 
in the matter, and I could not blame him in 
the least, however vexed I was that he acted 
as any man of good breeding must have done, 
and yielded to the force of circumstances over 
which neither he nor I just then had the slightest 
control. 
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As for myself, had I felt one iota less guilty 
than I did, I should probably have resisted the 
unquestionable tyranny of Hannah Beresford's 
conduct towards me on this occasion. If she was 
my guardian, I argued, she had no earthly right 
to treat me like a baby, or to assume, in the 
presence of a stranger, a control over me that, to 
do her justice, she had never yet sought in 
private to exercise. 

We went up stairs together in silence as far as 
her room, and then I was moving on, with the 
intention of proceeding to my own on the upper 
flight, when she arrested me by saying in a kind, 
and unusually gentle tone — 

*' Won't you come in with me, Jessie, while I 
get my things off. I am a little tired from a 
lopg spell of reading to poor goody Brett, who is 
deafer than ever, and I shall be glad of your help 
in folding and putting away my Sunday finery. 
Mark will be wanting us down to make tea for 
him presently." 

It was difficult to remain sulky or offended 

vou I. a 
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after this, though in my heart I should have 
preferred a good row in which I might have 
spoken my mind and settled once and for ever 
the question of Hannah's authority over me ; but 
I was weak and peculiarly susceptible to the 
eflfect of a few soft words — perhaps weaker and 
more susceptible than usual to-day — so I followed 
my guardian into her bed room, smiled as amiably 
as I could into her really tured face, and, assisting 
her in taking off her walking things, shook them 
out and folded them up with a care and neatness 
1 never thought of bestowing upon any garments 
fit my own. 

" Thank you, my dear," she said when I had 
done and was standing waiting for further orders, 
"that is all very nice, and has saved me a 
world of fatigue. You played Mark his hymns, I 
find, this afternoon, and landed him, he declares, 
into the very midst of paradise." 

"Indeed!" I answered, and I am afraid I 
curled my lip a little bit here, " he must have 
discovered a shorter route, then, to the celestial 
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regions than is accessible to most people, and I 
may at least congratulate him on being easily 
pleased," 

But not even this saucy quoting of her own 
words to Mr. Paget would draw from this incom- 
prehensible and tiresome woman a single comment 
on the subject with which both our minds were 
naturally filled. She only smiled blandly, and 
said— 

" I don't know about that, Jessie. You play 
and sing with very rare sweetness if not with 
extraordinary power, and Mark is an enthusiast 
where sweet sounds are in question. By-the- 
bye, I had a chat with Carry Olney at the school 
just now, and she said they had all been so 
pleased with your visit yesterday. I told her we 
would both go over one day in the week, and I 
was so glad to hear Mr. Bartrum volunteer to 
walk home with Carry this afternoon to see poor 
Lucy." 

As she evidently waited here for comment of 
some kind from me, I said, without any affectation 

G 2 
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of special interest in the matters she had chosen 
for discossion. — 

^' I don't think Lucy cares for being preached 
to, but I suppose it is the correct thing. Can I 
do nothing else for yon, Hannah ?" 

" Nothing my dear, thank you," she said, still 
very kindly, *^ but I fancy Mark will be alone 
by this time, so we may as well join him. I owe 
him some little amende^^ she added, with one 
of her grimmest smiles, ^^ for I believe I told 
him, ten minutes ago, that he was a fool." 

If this was intended to provoke me to any 
spontaneous observation on the subject Miss 
Beresford had herself so studiously avoided, it 
fttilod entirely in its aim. I merely said, with a 
fibort laugh that I fear must have sounded 
forced— 

'^ Oh| I suppose sisters are privileged to be 
Importiuont, and Doctor Mark has luckily a very 
^rbearing temper. I will come down when I 
bava been to lay aside my hat in my own roouL" 

I felt the need of a few minutes to myself, not 
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only to recover from the inward flatter and agita- 
tion into which all the events of the afternoon 
had thrown me, bnt to talk a little with my heart 
and discover, if I conld, what proportion of reason, 
if any, mingled with the strange madness that 
within the last day or two had undoubtedly taken 
possession of me^ — ^binding me in golden chains, 
whose strength I as yet only dimly understood, 
but whose novel sweetness thrilled through every 
fibre of my being. 

Let me say at once what, if left unsaid, will 
remain as a burden on my conscience in all my 
coming revelations — let me acknowledge, in this 
early stage of my narrative, that my judgment 
never even from the first entirely sympathized 
with my feelings as regards the enthusiastic 
prepossession which the stranger of Yarvil 
churchyard had inspired. It was one of those 
cases — happily rare in these days of common 
sense and prudence — in which the heart tramples 
defiantly and imperiously on all oppositions, laughs 
to scorn every attempt to guide its impulses, and 
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asserts its sovereign right to gratify itself, even 
if a punishment bitterer than death must be the 
result of its rash infatuation. 

Something of this — not all of course — I told 
myself that Sunday afternoon, as I stood alone 
by the window of my room, gazing once more 
dreamily over the landscape which had appeared 
so fair and attractive to me on the evening of my 
first meeting with Ernest Paget. 

And I think I listened attentively, if not 
reverently, to the faithful voice that set before 
me all the risk I should be incurring, all the 
peril I should court, in obeying blindly the 
dictates of my foolish heart, and bestowing its 
best and freshest and holiest affections upon one 
of whom I knew absolutely nothing, except that 
he had a winning face, an alluring voice, and 
that he professed to have conceived, simultan- 
eously with my attraction towards himself, a 
strong and unfading interest in me. 

Enough, you will say, to urge a giddy school 
girl's heart to a livelier motion, and cause her to 
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dream of brighter things than actnal life may be 
giving her — but not enough to turn the head of 
a sensible and well informed young lady out of 
her teens, who moreover has had the advantage 
of basking for two years in the calm sunshine of 
Hannah Beresford's mature wisdom ! 

True ! Oh, King ! and yet the first truth remains 
unaltered, and Jessie Seton^, with every oppor- 
tunity of knowing and doing better, with every 
facility for choosing the good and rejecting the 
evil, deliberately declines, from any prudential 
motives, to forego the wondrous joy she sees 
within her reach — elects, in her sober senses, to 
take fire within her bosom, no matter though the 
burning thereof shall reach to her inmost soul. 

I went down to the dining-room just as a 
servant brought in the tea-tray and placed it on 
the table before Hannah. Doctor Beresford was 
standing quite in another part of the room, with 
his arms folded meditatively, and an expression 
in his face which I describe imperfectly in calling 
it, for want of a better term, one of vexation. 
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The brother and sister did not appear to have 
been holding any yery recent conversation , bat 
Hannah smiled graciously enough as I opened 
the door, and turning her head for a moment 
said — 

*^ Now, Mark, tea is on the table, and here is 
Jessie come to spread your toast for yon.'' 

He turned instantly, and came towards our end 
of the room, laying his hand kindly on my 
shoulder when he was close behind me, and say- 
ing, in his usual friendly voice — 

^^ I hope at least that Jessie has forgiven me 
for my unceremonious appeal to her good nature 
this afternoon. It was too bad, though, to shirk 
a disagreeable duty myself and ask you to per- 
form it for me. Laziness is certainly my beset- 
ting sin, little Jessie, and you must rate me 
soundly whenever you see me inclined to yield to 
it. What did you think of Mr. Paget, by-the-bye ? 
I imagine he is something of what is called a 
lady's man ?" 

If I had inwardly rebelled against Hannah's 
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pointed avoidance of even the stranger's name, I 
was assuredly no better satisfied with Doctor 
Mark's free and open questioning. I busied myself 
with the cups and saucers, and managed to scald 
my hand as an excuse for getting red^ while I 
was replying to him. 

" One can scarcely judge on so brief an acquaint- 
ance/' I observed, with singular awkardness^ 
**but he talked pleasantly enough, and is, I 
should think, clever. He praised your garden so 
much, Doctor Mark, and admired quite enthusias- 
tically the view of the woods beyond." 

"He could hardly do less," answered the 
Doctor, rather absently, and then, after a minute's 
pause, he added more to himself than to either 
his sister or me, " I do wonder what the fellow 
really wanted here. I cannot help having some 
doubts about his acquaintance with Charles 
Trevanion, or at any rate about his being suffi- 
ciently interested in him to care for taking him 
news of his mother. But, perhaps, after all, I 
am uncharitable and suspicious. What is your 

G 5 
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opinion, Jeaaie, mj bAim ? Young' tme eyes see 
thinga Tery clearij sometimes. Is Mr. Elmest 
Paget, think yon, to be tnuted as a loyal gentle- 
van, or is he only an adrentnrer, whose words 
and actions are to be doubted, or at the least 
carefally weighed?" 

^ He is a gentleman, at any rate," I said, and 
would have said though twenty pairs of eyes, as 
keen and disapproTing as those of Hannah Beres- 
ford, had been levelling their merciless glances 
on me at the moment. '^ He is a gentleman, at 
any rate. Doctor Mark, and as snch entitled to the 
respect and consideration of all who claim that 
title for themselves. Ton asked my opinion/* 
I added, with a sudden dropping of the excited 
voice I had begun with, ** or I would certainly 
not have given it ?'* 

" And I have little doubt that your instincts 
are correct," answered the doctor mildly, as he 
took a seat beside mine and received from my 
not too steady hand the cup of tea I was passing 
to him. ^^ You are quite right, Jessie, to speak 
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your mind, and to stand up bravely for any 
whom you think unjustly suspected. Men^ as a 
rule, are very unfair judges of each other — 
especially — " 

Here he broke off abruptly, and slightly knit 
his brows, though his lips smiled at Hannah as 
she looked up at him sharply* 

" I mean," he said, replying apparently to 
her look, " that a middle aged ugly fellow is 
especially disposed to run down a younger and 
better looking one. I am sure, my good Hannah, 
you will agree with me in this ?" 

*^ Neither in this nor in any other of the nonsense 

you have been talking for the last ten minutes," 

said the sister positively, and entering for the 

first time into the conversation. " K you had 

\ondescended to ask my opinion of the man who 

ailed on you this afternoon, I would have given 

itin three words. He is a knave in principle and a 

fod in intellect, no matter what his recognized 

^taus in society may be. His eye and his 

moith enlighten me oa the first point — his 
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idiotic drawling out of * thanks/ instead of 
* thank you/ leave me no doubt about the 
second. If an angel from heaven came down 
and acknowledged any civility I offered him by 
the word 'thanks,' I should have but a poor 
opinion of him. Slang is more odious and offen- 
sive to me than puns were to Doctor Johnson — 
Jessie, my dear, you are buttering Mark's toast 
twice over, and fresh butter is nineteen pence a 
pound. I really cannot afford such wasteful- 
ness.*' 

Doctor Mark took the butter-knife laughingly 
out of my hand, contriving to squeeze the hand 
affectionately as he did so. He saw that his 
sister was irritating and even agitating me, and 
though he may, and must indeed, have wondered 
at the fact, his heart was too kind not to sympa 
thize with my annoyance. 

*' I thought, Hannah," he said, in a half bantr- 
ing, half serious tone, " that you were a zealus 
preacher of the charity which ^ thinketh no e^il.* 
What weight would your numerous scholars and 
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disciples attach to your excellent precepts if they 
heard your present slander of an unoflfending 
fellow creature, whom you have only seen for a 
minute or two, and scarcely exchanged a word 
with?" 

I quite expected that this would elicit an indig- 
nant reply, accompanied by the information of 
our previous meetings with Mr. Paget, but to my 
astonishment Hannah only said, with unusual 
mildness — 

^* Don't let us spoil our Sunday evening by 
the discussion of unpleasant topics. I suppose 
the man spoke the truth when he said he was 
going away to-morrow, and this being the case 
the chances are that he will not come, as a bone 
of contention, between us again. Now, Mark, be 
a good boy, in return for my forbearance with you, 
and come to church with Jessie and me to-night." 

Doctor Mark looked round at me for a moment, 
and though I added nothing to his sister's en- 
treaty he probably read in my face that I should 
like him to accede to it, for he said abruptly — 

*^ All right. I will come." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ON THE BIVEB. 

I WAS conscious of unnsaaldallness and listlessness 
all the next day, though Hannah continued very 
kind, and even took some extraordinary pains to 
enliven and distract me. I was excessively fond of 
boating when the weather was suitable for it, but 
as Miss Beresford did not like it herself — was 
indeed mostly uncomfortable (physically) on the 
water, it was an enjoyment rarely accorded to me, 
and doubtless appreciated the more on this 
account. In the afternoon of the day I am writ- 
ing about^ Hannah managed somehow — I have 
no idea what witchery she used — to coax Doctor 
Mark to leave his patients for a couple of hours, 
and accompany us for a row on the river. I 
believe he was quite as fond of the amusement as 
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myself, but during the two years I had been at 
Yarvil I had only known him indulge his taste 
this way once before. He always declared he 

had no time for any pleasure except the pleasure 
of his work, and how or why he made time on 
the occasion in question I am at a loss to under- 
stand. 

It was a very lovely and almost sultry day— one 
of those rare days which come now and then at 
the end of October, just to freshen up our 
memory in reference to the bright summer that is 
over^ and to make us anticipate, with an especial 
dread, the cold and gloomy winter that is com- 
ing. 

Such at least was the effect it had upon me, as 

I sat in silence, with my dreams, in one comer of 
oar boat, while Doctor Mark and Hannah talked 
together enthusiastically of the weather, the 
scenery, and a host of other things in which I 
could not even feign to take the slenderest 
interest. 

But by degrees their conversation compelled 
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mj attention in some measure, by introducing 
into my purely selfish thoughts a new element. 
The brother and sister appeared so entirely con- 
tented with the dull monotonous life they led, and 
were likely to lead to the end at Yarvil; so 
warmly interested in all the petty details of this 
impoetic life, so full of sympathy with the most 
trivial concerns of their neighbours and acquaint- 
ances, that my mind, taking in the fact comprehen- 
sively for the first time, wondered over it with a 
very great wonder ; and I asked myself — ^not 
without a smUe of derision at the ridiculous con- 
ceit — whether it would ever be possible, under 
any circumstances, for me, with my indefinite 
and restless yearnings, with my fair ideal of 
human life beckoning me continually onwards, 
with my supreme contempt for all that was narrow 
and low and common place, to become as Mark 
and Hannah were. 

The answer was prompt and decisive. It never 
would be possible. I should wither and shrink 
into nothingness in the heavy atmosphere wherein 
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they breathed so easily and contentedly. Even 
had I never dreamt the one bright dream which 
was still intoxicating all my senses, and render- 
ing the present dall and insupportable by con- 
trast with what I imagined the future would be — 
even had I not done this, I could not have recon- 
ciled my self to the idea of a whole life with the 
people, and amidst the scenes that had surrounded 
me for the last two years. It was all very well 
for Hannah Beresford and her brother, who had 
both left early youth and hope behind them, and 
whose imaginations were of the calmest and 
sedatest kind; but for me — I shuddered inwardly 
with strong revolt as the picture I had perversely 
conjured up stood in its bare nakedness before me, 
and then, to get rid of the ugly vision, I roused 
myselffrom my unsocial mood and answered, as 
amiably as I could, some of Doctor Mark's affec- 
tionate enquiries concerning my enjoyment of our 
row, and my opinion of the river scenery. 

For although he appeared so happy and cheer- 
fall in himself, so very little in need of pity, I 
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could not help bestowing an even tender pity 
upon him, as I thought of his narrow life and 
views and aims, and believed that bj-and-bye my 
own was going to be so much wider and nobler 
and better. 

In my dense ignorance and self delusion I could 
not see that duty faithfully performed, in what- 
ever sphere, constitutes the highest and noblest 
life a man can lead on earth, and that, apart from 
this fulfilment of duty, there is no real good and 
no real happiness on this side heaven. 

"Do sing something, Jessie, my bairn," 
pleaded Doctor Mark, when our excursion was 
coming to an end ; " I have so thoroughly enjoyed 
my stolen leisure for once, that I should like to 
have its remembrance stamped upon me by a 
melody that is sure to live in my mind. What 
shall the child sing to us^ Hannah ?" 

" If I sing at all, I will choose for myself," I 
replied, way wardly 5 " but I give you notice that 
I am not in a singing mood, and that the chances 
are I shall only croak like a raven." 
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"Never mind," laughed Mark; "it will be 
sure to sound like the mourning of a dove in my 
ears. What is the song to be, Jessie?" 

I can't tell whether it was caprice, or any other 
feeling that prompted me to choose a ballad, 
which Doctor Mark always professed to dislike, 
but which I had my reasons for believing he was 
especially fond o£ Anyhow, it was a favourite of 
my own and of Hannah's, and so it seemed natural 
enough that I should select it on this occasion* 

I sang the first verse softly and lazily, without 
looking up once from the water in which I was 
dipping my hand^ and making bubbles and little 
splashes for my private amusement ; but the last 
two lines of the second verse made me think for 
a moment of Doctor Mark — my brother Marie — and 
all his unvarying kindness towards me — ^ungrate- 
ful me, who had, on the first temptation, given 
my whole heart, myself, my life (inasmuch as a 
woman's love constitutes her life), to a stranger. 
So, instinctively I lifted my eyes to Mark's face 
while singing the words — 
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Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and tme !" 
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The sweet smile was there then, and it was 
shining full upon me ; but the ballad must have 
affected him, as I had known it do before, for I 
could be almost certain that in those deep set 
eyes of his there was something very like a mist 
of tears, notwithstanding that as our looks met 
for an instant, the smile went on, deepening a 
little in seriousness, and the eyes were carefully 
shaded by the hand from the glare of the after- 
noon's sun. 

The next verse I managed to get through with 
rather more spirit. The apostrophe to the dead 
husband up in Heaven struck on no especial 
chord — awakened no especial emotion ; but an- 
other image than that of poor Mark rose before 
my mental vision when I came to the last stanza 
but one, and I felt my cheek grow hot, and my 
voice tremble as I sang, quite to the unconscious 
river this time — 

" I never was wortliy of you, Douglas^ 
Not half worthy the like of you : 
Now, aU men beside seem to me like shadows, 
I love ycm, Douglas, tender and true." 

And then came the concluding verse, which I 
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hurried over and spoiled, because I was so vexed 
and ashamed at having exhibited emotion before 
my two companions, both of whom I felt were 
intently watching me, and drawing their own 
separate conclusions from what they saw. 

" I never knew you in worse voice, Jessie," 
was Hannah's frank comment, when all sound 
ceased, and I sat leaning over the boat's edge, 
as if wholly absorbed in contemplating the 
shadows in the water ; " but, perhaps, it is only 
for the want of an accompaniment. Very few 
singers can dispense with an instrument of some 
kind ; and yet the human voice ought to be the 
most perfect of all instruments." 

" As it is," said Doctor Mark, bending a little 
nearer to me, and taking in idle play my wet 
hand out of the water, " I discovered no fault in 
your singing, Jessie ; only don't sing that parti- 
cular song to me again till I ask for it. You 
know I don't admire it, and I believe you chose 
it on this account. Will you promise ?" 

" Oh 1 of course," I replied, laughing. " I 
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have no wish to cast pearls before swine ; bnt 
you do like it. Doctor Mark, and you might have 
had the grace to say that it was on this account I 
chose it** 

" No — no, dear," he whispered, as he rubbed 
between his own my cold hand to dry and warm 
it. " Even you cannot cheat me into a belief 
that would be too fair a crown to this afternoon's 
rare enjoyment. Nevertheless, I thank you for 
your song, and who knows but that the day may 
come when I shall retract my present request, 
and implore you to sing it to me again, Jessie ?'^ 

" Who knows anything in reference to the 
future?" exclaimed Hannah, whose sense of 
hearing was painfully acute. '^ The heroine of 
Jessie's song was not blinder or more inconsis- 
tent than half the women in creation, in turning 
with cold indiflference from the love of a true and 
tender husband while he was alive, and then 
making the world ring with his virtues and her 
own lamentations over him after he was dead, I 
have not common patience with the follies and 
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absurdities of my sex. They richly deserve to 
drain to the bitter dregs the cap of misery it is 
their very sensible custom to brew for them« 
selves." 

" At any rate," I said, with a not very natural 
smile, though I tried to make it a careless one, 
** they must not come to you for pity, even if the 
mixture you speak of should chance to poison 
them. Should it ever be my lot," I added, half 
defiantly, *' to bring sorrow on myself of any 
kind, I will avoid a useless appeal to you, 
Hannah, and go to Doctor Mark for sympathy 
and help." 

" You should not come in vain, my bairn, if 
help was to be had on earth," he answered, with 
an earnest depth in his voice that sounded oddly, 
as following immediately upon the studied light- 
ness of my own tone ; " and mind you hold to 
this purpose should need ever arise, little Jessie, 
though G-od in His goodness grant that your life 
may be as bright and cloudless as this sweet 
autumn afternoon." 
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" But now,** said Hannah, with a spice of her 
own sharpness, as oar boat grazed against the 
loose pebbles on the bank where we had to land, 
" suppose we leave sentiment and pathos behind 
us with this romantic river, and betake ourselves 
once more to the common sense prose of the life 
which awaits us on shore. We have had a nice 
row, and I have no doubt it has done us all good. 
— I am thankful to say I have not felt giddy once,— 
and while you, Mark, return to your patients, 
Jessie and I will go and settle the weekly bills, 
and give orders for to-morrow's dinner. We shall 
meet at tea time, refreshed, I hope, as much by 
the duties we have now to perform, as by the re- 
creation which has preceded them." 

Header, will you blame me very severely when 
I acknowledge that I shuddered as if somebody 
was walking over my grave, at Hannah's pro- 
gramme, and wondered, with a vaster wonder than 
ever, that she and Mark could satisfy their souls 
with Buck marrow and fatness I 
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CHAPTER X, 



COMPENSATION. 



It irritated me beyond words that Hannah 
Beresford should walk those dull Yarvil streets, 
go in and out of not over clean shops, order beef 
and mutton, and haggle about the price of pota- 
toes, looking as severe and dignified — ay, and as 
happy too — as if she were engaged in the most 
heroic work, which would be certain of a reward 
in accordance with its lofty merit. 

For myself, the spark of hope in reference to a 
possible meeting that had animated me on first 
coming out that afternoon was growing fainter 
and fainter as evening advanced, and by the time 
we reached our own door the hope had vanished 
altogether, leaving me nothing but a dreary look- 

VOL. I. H 
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ing onwards into the long, long, tedious months 
that must intervene before my woods would be 
clothed in their summer dress, and that friend 
return who was to make June radiant. 

I hope I was aot wholly ungrateful for the 
blessings I had still in possession, but I certainly 
felt in terrible need of some little bit of comfort 
that evening, something more satisfying to my 
new hunger of heart than Hannah's generous 
attempts to amuse me, and Doctor Mark's affec- 
tionate kindness. 

As I stood, really jaded, and with an aching 
head, at the house door beside my unwearied 
companion, the thought occurred to me that I 
would willingly give up a portion of my happi- 
ness in the distant future, sell any possible birth- 
right that might be coming to me in the dim 
hereafter, for the mess of pottage, the present 
drop of balm my sick soul was craTing now. 

And as if the wayward wish had been an im- 
patient and unauthorised prayer — I believe some 
of our wild human wishes are so regarded — it 
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was answered with a quickness which^ ev^i^ to 
my apprehension, was startlino;. 

It happened that the door was opened to ns 

on this occasion hy the servant I have before 

spoken of nnder the name of Defaw She was 

somewhat of a rongh country girl, bnt faithful 

and warm-hearted to those she liked. I believe 

she would have gone through fire and water for 

either her master or myself, but of Miss Beres* 

ford she stood greatly in awe, disapproved, in the 

most unqualified manner, of her reign over the 

household (Deb had been some time witii the 

Doctor before his sister came), and was not oer« 

tainly overburdened with principle of anj kind* 

It struck me, as she now admitted us into tiie 

honse, that her round and generally unmeaning 

&oe had a peculiar and consequential expression 

in it ; moreover, that she was trying to attract my 

attention without being noticed by Miss Beres- 

ford. 1 had never yet asked this girl to do a 

single thing for me that her mistress would have 

disapproved, or given her reason to suspect that 

H 2 
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I had any interests apart from those of the 
biends with whom I was living ; but, I suppose, 
as she was not yet old herself and rejoiced in the 
possession of ^^ a young man/' who walked out 
with her every alternate Sunday, she took it for 
granted that a lover being in question, I should 
have no inconvenient scruples about deceiving 
the middle-aged lady, who, having got beyond 
such charming possibilities in her own person^ 
must necessarily be ready to fall foal of all 
younger and more fortunate women. 
^ However this may be, Deb^ on an assenting 
signal from me — ^you perceive I was not a bit 
wiser or better than she had assumed — followed 
me with a beaming and triumphant countenance 
into my own room, and having ascertained that 
the door was very carefully closed, produced, from 
some hidden recess in her ample pocket, a deli- 
cate looking and faintly scented letter, which, as 
though fully alive to its exceeding preciousness, 
she held for a moment in her great red hand be- 
fore delivering it into mine. 
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"Ain't it pretty, Miss Jessie?" she said, 
teasingly^ for the existence of this little secret 
between us had already increased her familiarity ; 
" and smelling for all the world like a May posy ; 
but the gent as give it me was a deal prettier 
than even his love letter, I can tell you, and 
Mariar, who saw him come, but didn't know no 
more than a baby unborn what he come for — 
trust me for that — Mariar said he was here yes- 
terday afternoon, and a walking about the gar- 
ding with you for above half-an-hour. Well, miss, 
Pm a going to let you have it as fast as ever I 
can " — (observe I had never spoken a word yet, 
or moved a muscle of my hand, so Deb must 
have deciphered the hungry impatience in my 
eyes that were devouring, not her, but the un- 
opened letter she was keeping from me) — " only 
I am bound to tell you first how it all happened, 
and that the gentleman a-seeing me on the front 
steps, about a couple of hours ago, stepped up 
so genteel-like, miss, and asked me if I should 
like to earn five shillings to buy myself a new 
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cap for SuDdays, which, natural enough, I replied 
as I should ; only I didn't see how it was to bo 
earned, because I was in service, and had no time 
to go about any permiscous work as didn't belong 
to my place, whereupon he smiled at me just like 
a hangel, miss. H6 did, upon my word, and said 
in his genteel voice, ^ Oh, but I don't want you 
to leave your duties here, my good girL I only 
want you to give a letter to your young lady, 
Miss Seton, without anybody else a-knowing of 
it;' and so saying out he pulls this hidentical 
letter and two half crown pieces, and tucks all 
into my hand together, scarcely waiting for me 
to say, * Thank 'ee kindly, sir ;' but just turning 
back, as he was making off full speed, to ask, in 
a careless hofi-hand way, if he'd left a cane here 
yesterday ; which you see, miss, was a caution 
like he took for fear any other eyes than mine had 
seen him a- hanging about the steps, and showed 
as how he was a knowing gent as well as a right 
down handsome one, and so I just made bold to 
wink at him, as I told him he hadn't, to let him 
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see I xiiKlerstood his iQettning, wheii^npon he 
smiled again quite Idv^fy, and said^ ^ Ob, thante, 
I tfaotight I had.' And then he was gcme in a 
ji%, and hw^'s yotlr letter^ miss, and I wishes 
yon jjoy fwith all my heart «>f the reading of it, 
fbr, ai9 1 says tb meself as I looked at the ontsid<d 
ooVdr, if the talk of this gent is so genteel and 
pi^tty, what must his writing he ?*' 

1 'Was worked np intd such a fever of impa* 
tienc^ and exmtement by tiiis time^ that it never 
occurred to me ev^ to thank Deb for her zeal, 
or to feign surprise at snch a letter coming to 
me from a stranger, or to do anything but clasp 
it tightly in my burning hand, and with my eyes 
(for I really had no power of speech) implore 
D^'togo awfey nowand leave me alone. This . 
she did proMaptly, generously excusing, I believe, 
my apparent nngra^eiousnesB, l^ecause of that 
womanly sympathy with my impatience and 
emotion which can exist irrespective of culture 
or refinemenl^ nnd is o^n ft>und strongly de- 
Teloped in the uneducated <daB8es« 
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Oh I the rapture of perfect solitude in that 
first moment when I could turn the key of my 
door upon myself and my treasure, and feel — as 
I did feel through every fibre of my conscious 
being — that a bliss was in store for me such as I 
had never yet experienced, which would be all 
my own, and quite incapable of being shared by 
any other creature in the wide universe, though 
that creature might be fifty times better, worthier, 
and more desirable than myself. It was I, Jessie 
Beton, and no one else to whom this letter be- 
longed, and nothing — nothing either in the now 
or the hereafter, could do away with the rapture 
of the thought which this little fact involved. 

And so I broke the seal, and read greedily and 
with tumultuous pulses what this stranger, 
whom I had brought into my heart and crowned 
with love*s regal crown, had written. It was as 
follows : — 

" It is hard for fi-iends to part for an indefinite 
time without a farewell word ; doubly hard for 
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the one who, while intensely conscious of his own 
steadfastness, his own undying interest in all 
that relates to the welfare of her he is leaving, 
has the misfortune to know little or nothing of 
the feelings he may himself have inspired. If I 
only dared, after so brief an acquaintance— brief, 
according to the world's reckoning — to put into 
plain words a tithe of the emotions which fill my 
whole heart at this moment, I think I should at 
least win your pity and forgiveness ; but the very 
depth and earnestness of the emotions I refer to, 
make me shrink almost timidly from their 
avowal, lest they should find no echo in the pure, 
lofly, imaginative soul with which my own so 
yearningly desires to obtain communion. As 
yet, then, I will only implore a place in your 
remembrance — a very humble, lowly place, that 
none other will care to claim or invade, but of 
which I may say, with triumphant thankfulness, 
it is mine — ^mine alone I Assuming that this 
request is granted (for the veriest wretch could 
not exist an hour on earth without a hope of 
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some kind), I will strive to be content and to 
look forward to that bright sammer day when 
my longing eyes shall rest once more on the 
fcirest vision that has ever yet been granted 
them, and my still more longing heart exult in 
its renewed intercourse with the only other heart 
in the vast universe whose affection and sym- 
pathy it craves. Till then, farewell — ^farewell. 
Is it needful that I sign myself, 

" Yours till death, 

I am afraid my readers will scarcely agree with 
Mr. Ernest Paget concerning the loftiness of my 
Boul when I frankly acknowledge that this bril- 
liant composition of his not only exceeded my 
utmost expectations as to its warmth and tender- 
ness, but appeared to my mental perceptiouflr 
(which love in this case had not assuredly quick- 
ened) all that could be desired in the way of 
epistolary eloquence and simplicity. I would 
not have had a word added to or taken from it. 
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for the wealth of kingdoms ; just as it was, it 
satisfied^ enchanted^ soothed me as nothing else, 
not even the actaal presence of the writer could 
have done. Here was a real^ tangible source of 
JQ7 and comfort that would never be exhausted 
or dry up, though I should slake my thirst from 
it day after day, night after night, until the long 
winter months were crver, and hope and waiting 
were exchanged for something infinitely sweeter 
and better than either^ With these precious 
written assurances ever to refer to, I could not 
doubt, even in seasons of the greatest heaviness 
and weariness, that my own feelings were fully 
shared by him who had so strangely inspired 
them, and that the future would be one exquisite 
dream of happiness for ua botlu Henceforth, I 
need net irritate Hannah, nor grieve kind-hearted 
Poctor Mark by my listlessness and depression of 
q[>irit8.. I had food to •sustain me — a rich ban- 
quet wherewith to oheer my heart which they 
knew nothing of^ but whose b^eficial results 
they would see and rejoice at I could well 
afford now to be kind and gentle towards all my 
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leu fertanate fellow creatures, on whom came 
no single raj of the glorioos sunshine that was 
wrapping mj whole being in its warmth and 
gladness. I would begin to take an interest in 
all Hannah Beresford's quiet pursuits ; I would 
Tisit her poor people with her ; I would be very 
good and attentive to those unhappy OInejs ; I 
would take long walks with Doctor Mark whenever 
he liked to ask me and had the time to spare ; I 
would diligently keep up the study of the few 
accomplishments I possessed — music especially, 
because Ernest had told me he adored music — 
and, in short, I would turn over a new leaf alto- 
gether, have a very useful and a very contented 
winter, prove to my friends (with whom my 
sojourn might be briefer than they suspected) 
that I could be a pleasant acquisition to a family 
circle when I chose ; and in the midst of all this 
meritorious doing, sip my choice wine from time 
to time, as a means of keeping up my strength, 
no less than of filling my imagination with visions 
of beauty and splendour. 
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CHAPTER XL 



STOLEN WATERS. 

To some extent I was enabled to carry out the 
laudable resolutions I made on tho evening when 
my happiness sustained so important an increase 
by the receipt of Ernest Paget's letter. I aston- 
ished Hannah the very next day by telling her I 
should like to share and lighten all her duties, 
that I was tired of being idle, and ashamed of 
being useless, that the more work she gave me to 
do the better pleased I should be, even though 
squabbling with the Tarvil butchers and grocers 
was comprised in this work^ and tramping through 
the dirty Yarvil streets a part of the recreation 
succeeding it. 

^' And how long is this fit of activity and self 
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immolation to last, Jessie?'' asked Miss Beres- 
ford, eyeing me with one of her quick, suspicious 
glances as I spoke. ^^ Shall I reckon upon a 
fortnight, or will a week's experience quench your 
new-born zeal, and deprive me of a disciple I 
shall learn only too readily to appreciate and 
depend on." 

** I see you have no faith in me," I said, pouting 
a little, though, in Hannah's ignorance of th^ 
source of my inspiratioti, I coald scarcely wond^ 
at her dotfbtimg; astoitsTeality) ^^ but I will prove 
to yxm that you <do me injuvtice. You shall own 
befiof e long that I am not the uMerly selfish, in-^ 
doleftt^ good-for^notiiing oumberer of the ground 
you evidently take me for, «nd who in this amiable 
diaracW must for the last two years have taxed 
your patiieDoe and forboatiance cruelly, as well as 
the patienee aad forbeaiaiice of Doctor Mark^ 
though you iutve botiiibeen too generous to let me 
UtoofWT it." 

^^ Nay, Jessie," replied Hannah, and now she 
Spoke very eerion^ and v^rykindly, '^ you know 
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you are talking at random, and that your fooludi 
words are undeserving of an earnest answer^ 
You know that both Mark and myself are too 
fond of you to look very closely at your &ults or 
shortcomings, and if, dear," and here she stoopped 
and kissed me with unmistakable affection, ^^ I 
sometimes seem eith^ to judge you harshly, or to 
be ever anxious eonoeroiog the development of 
your character, you must remember, Jessie, that 
your mother, who loved you tenderly and devotedly, 
and whom I loved, left yoa on her death bed as a 
most sacred charge to me; and although this 
trust on her part honoured and gratified me in a 
very high degree, it conferred on me at the same 
time a responsibility which I can truly say is 
never absent from my mind. It would break my 
heart, I think, Jessie, if you turned out other 
than your mother in Heaven would have you to 
be, or if, through any want of vigilance on my 
side or exercise of indiscretion on your own, your 
future life should be in any sense a wasted or a 
mistaken one* I have brokem throagh my usual 
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reserve, dear child, to say thus much, that we may 
not misunderstand each other in time to come. 
And now let me add that if you are seriously 
bent on learning the art of being happy in a 
narrow sphere — a possibility I fancy you have 
somewhat doubted hitherto — ^it will increase my 
comfort and happiness materially to have you for 
a scholar. What do you say, Jessie — is the bargain 
to be definitely struck ?'* 

*^ Of course it is," I replied, in as gay and un- 
embarrassed a voice as I could assume, for nearly 
every word that Hannah had spoken had cut me 
to the heart, and made me feel that however 
sweet stolen waters may be on their first taste, or 
however pleasant bread eaten in secret, there is a 
bitterness inseparable from both which can only 
be fitly described in the inspired language of the 
great preacher of Israel. 

I do believe that to any nature not wholly de- 
praved there is nothing more cruelly humiliating 
and painful than a loving trust in its honesty, 
while it is conscious of walking in crooked paths. 



i 
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I had never experienced anything of the kind till 
now, and my first serious impression was that 1 
should not be able to endure it, that I should be 
driven, by the weight of the unaccustomed bur- 
den on my conscience, to make full confession to 
Hannah of how I was deceiving her^ and to de- 
liver up to her keeping and probable condemna- 
tion that too precious letter which was the origin 
of all my joy as well as of my present torment. 

This, I repeat, was my first impression, but 
unhappily it was not an abiding one. I must 
give myself time to think it over, to plan how 
and when it could best be done, and in the mean- 
while there could be no great harm in committing 
to memory the dear words I might soon compel 
myself to lose sight of for ever ; and while this 
was going on the days went on regularly and 
monotonously too, and Hannah set me plenty of 
work, and indulged in no more demonstrations of 
an emotional or tender kind, and somehow the 
burden began to gall me less — as all such bur- 
dens do if we deliberately choose to carry them— 
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till It Beemed to me that I had foolishly exag- 
gerated the whole matter, that the secret was as 
mnch Mr. Paget's as mine, and that, therefore, I 
had no actual right to disclose it ; finally, that if 
I rigidly performed etery present duty, attended 
to all Hannah^s instructions, and yielded her in 
things visible and external as complete an obe^ 
dienee as I shonld have yielded to my own mother 
had she been alive, I shonld be doing really quite 
as much as could be expected of me, and what 
was lacking I would make up to my guardian one 
of these days when the time for concealment and 
mystery was over, and she could see for herself 
that it was only in the letter, and not in the 
spirit, I had departed from the strict integrity 
she exacted of my mother's child. 

Charming sophistry, you will say, wherewith 
to delude my too easily deluded and froward hearty 
and to bring quietness into the conscience which 
ought to have been somiding an alarm into my 
ears from the rising to the setting sun. But bed- 
sides that it fvas charming And soothing sophistry. 
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I managed, by hard work, mcetmxit activity, to 
keq> all unpleasant leflectiana at baj. I de- 
yeloped at this time a thoroughly Papistical spirit, 
which assigned to bodilj exertion and fleshly 
mortifications (not in the shape of Ratings or 
sconrgings exactly, but in doing many things 
contrary to the will of the flesh), a merit and a 
virtue compensatory for any amount of moral and 
mental self-pleasing when the day's drudgery was 
at an end. 

Twice a week, at the very least, I spent an hour 
or two at Willow Gottage, reading or talking to 
poor Lucy, and getting myself so saturated with 
melancholy that I always felt I had a perfect 
right to comfort myself when it was over with an 
extra draught from my stolen waters, a more 
complete abandonment of my imagination to the 
attractions of that wondrous dreamland in which 
one half, at least, of my waking life was passed. 

The later autunm of that year was a singularly 
unhealthy One in our neighbourhood, and Doctiur 
Mark had so much hard work amongst the sick, 
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and so mach additional anxiety in connection 
with his labours, that we saw very little of him 
at home, and I had no idea that he had made any 
observations concerning my recent energy and 
industry. It was a relief to me that he never 
praised nor wondered at me, as Hannah still oc- 
casionally would do in her stately way. Doctor 
Mark's extreme kindness invariably touched me, 
because I knew it was so infinitely above my 
deserts. Now I felt sure it would humble me to 
the very dust, and I was, therefore, glad and 
thankful to escape for a time his notice alto- 
gether. 

But even this small satisfaction was taken from 
me before long, and I had once more to acknow- 
ledge, with inward shame and self-abasement, 
that my bread of deceit was, after all, scarcely 
worth the heavy price I had to pay for it. 

Returning rather late one cold, foggy evening 
— it was near the end of November then — ^from 
a visit to Lucy Olney, walking fast, because I 
thought Hannah would be getting anxious about 
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me, i heard suddenly the clatter of a horse's 
hoofs on the qaiet lonely road behind me. As 
Doctor Beresford never lode unless he had un- 
usually lengthy distances to go, and I was un- 
aware of his having at this time any patients out 
of the town or its immediate suburbs, it did not 
for a moment occur to my mind that he could be 
the rider. Great therefore was my astonishment 
to hear my name abruptly called, and the next 
moment to see the outline of a tall figure (the 
fog was too thick for anything beyond an outline 
to be distinguished) on the pathway beside me. 

" How is this, Jessie, my dear ?" he asked in 
almost an alarmed tone, as he drew the bridle of 
his tired horse over one arm, and with the other 
encircled my waist, and turned my thickly veiled 
face towards him. '^ Is llannah mad to allow 
you out alone at this hour of the evening, 
and such an evening too ? Why, my bairn, your 
bonnet strings are quite wet with this confounded 
fog, andyou^ are shivering from the cold. Where 
on earth have you been wandering, Jessie ?" 
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** I have been to the Olueya, Doctor Mark," I 
MiBwered lightly, determined not to give him any 
exouse for unoisnal tenderness or compassion; 
^^ it is scarcely half-past foor yet, only die fog 
came on so suddenly, before I had quite done read* 
ing to Lucy« I was hurrying home, lest Hannah 
ahould be fidgety about me — ^not that I thought 
it late myself, or minded the walk in any way. 
I am not cold, thank you,-— the shivering must 
buve been in your own imagination." 

^^ I don't think it wa8„ Jessie," he said gravely, 
and holding me a little tighter than be&re — step-* 
hrothera consider themselves oddly privileged — 
^^ Anyhow, I won't have this happen again, so if 
yon can't do your visiting and your self-imposed 
labours at respectable hoars, and in decent 
weather, Hannah most put her veto upon your 
doing them at all. What ails you, my bairn, 
that you must needs set those dainty little feet of 
yours upon the tread-mill day after day aa you 
have been doing lately ? Does It really interest 
you, as Hannah believes, or have you a penance 
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to perform for some hidden nauglitiaeBs 9 For mj 
p«frt, I can't, make it all out*" 

<^ There is nothing^ to make oat that I 9m 
aware of, Doctor Mark/' I Aald hurriedly and 
nervously, aad wishing most devoutly that he 
would not hold his hand so near my heart. " I 
like to have plenty to do, aa Hannah tells youi 
and a good deal of the work she gives me does in-» 
terest me very much*. I really would not be idle 
again fo? any money^-" I went on stupidly^not 
knowing what to say to keep his fraternal 
tenderness, at arm's length, *^I am infinitely 
happier since I have begun to be so busy than. I 
ever was beibre." 

This was true, but not as I meant it to be 
understood^ and as Doctor Mark did understand it 
I felt convicted of shameful deceit the moment he 
spoike^ almost whispering the words— "Thank 
Grod, dear, for that," in hm endeavour togive them 
a deeper emphasis. 

It was a real spontaineous cry of pain that hcoke 
from my lips n^xt, wrung from nue by the miset^ 
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able conscioasness that I was indulging both 
deceit and ingratitude towards the very kindest 
and most loving friend and brother a woman 
could ever possess. 

*' Oh I I wish you would not be so good to me,'* 
I said, in what must have been nearly a wailing 
voice, ^* it hurts me. Doctor Mark — it humbles me 
to the dust. I think I shall be tempted to run 
away altogether, if you persist in laying such a 
heavy burden of obligation upon my poor 
shoulders. I am weak, and cannot bear it." 

" Is the bairnie gone clean daft ?" laughed my 
companion, evidently only half believing in the 
seriousness of my complaint, ^* let me look into 
your face, Jessie." We were passing at the 
moment a solitary lamp^ and he compelled me to 
stand still beneath it, and to turn my face to- 
wards him. *^ Why, child," he went on, with a 
sudden gravity, *' you are positively looking as 
though you were in earnest, and there are tears 
or something like them in your pretty eyes. 
What does it all mean, Jessie, ' darling P Have 
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I <^ended yon in any way, that my a£Fectioa 
should hurt you, or does what Hannah calls your 
^ abominable Scotch pride' make you reject, and 
count as an obligation such instinctive kindness 
m would spring from friendship of even the 
calmest description?" 

*^ You have certainly not offended me, Doctcwr 
Mark," I said^, with a fear that I should be betray- 
ing my secret beginning to mingle with the self- 
reproach that still pressed heavily upon my heart, 
" only I don't feel worthy of half the kindness 
you lavish upon me. Perhaps, my Scotch pridjer 
may have something to* do< with it. I don't 
know. Let us talk of other maAters. You make 
me: aoi egotist against my wilL" 

Doctor Mark was silent for quito five minutesf 
after this, trying^ no doubt, with the very little 
light he possessed,, to* solve the problemi ^hich 
my excitement about so apparently natural a 
thing: asi his anxiety for my happinesa,, h»d sug- 
gested to him. I was in qa perfecti agony during 
this interval,, lest he should. get eveni an. inkling: 

VOL. I. I 
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of the truth, and ask me any question that would 
either draw a confession from my reluctant lips, 
or entail the sacrifice of my integrity. To my great 
relief, however, he appeared content to abandon 
the subject, as I had requested — ^for the present 
— for when he spoke again , it was only to say 
cheerfully — 

^^ Well, Jessie, as I am a bad hand at reading 
riddles, tell me now how you found poor Lucy 
Olney. I have not been able to call there for 
above a week. No change of any kind, I sup- 
pose P" 

I replied that I had fancied lately there was a 
slight improvement in the invalid^s spirits, as if 
she was growing more reconciled to her hopeless 
condition, or at any rate, more anxious to make 
the best of it — probably for the sake of those 
whose lives virtually had been sacrificed with her 
own. 

^' Or it may be," I added, with a sudden recol- 
lection, '* that the frequent visits of Mr. Bartrum 
have to do with this little brightening. His very 
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gentle, yet earnest, preaching — I believe that is 

how Carry described it — have brought forth a 

rapid harvest of submission and quietude. I 

think, somehow, they all look happier than they 

did, but then one knows that if Lucy gets a gleam 

of sunshine it would warm and comfort the others 

even more than it would warm and comfort her- 

self.'' 

*'And you deem this natural and proper, 

Jessie," said Doctor Mark quickly, " while you 

consider I am only insulting you when I give you 

to understand that your happiness is a matter of 

very deep interest to me. My bairn, you are 

unreasonable. And so the Reverend Bartrum 

has become a frequent visitor at Willow Cottage ; 

quite right of him, if they are really gladdened 

by his visits. You were rather cruel to that 

young man in times gone by, weren't you, Jessie ? 

Some say it was disappointed love that turnetl 

him into such a zealous worker. If so the whole 

parish owes you a great debt of thanks." 

" Nonsense," I said, though I was glad my 

I 2 
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companiou bad diverge agai^ &QiA the q^q 
dangerous Uack. *' Mj;. Bartrom i^ tf)o siacer^j^ 
good a ipau to }iave i^equii^edi the light, i,iDp9t;u4 
yoa speak of to arge hjyn tp hia duty^ Hq lovqst 
his work for it9 own sake^ and puts, the whol^ 
sti;ength and ene];gy of his i^ataxe ix^to it ;. a^ yoi| 
do into yours, Doctor MarV^ ^ ^dded« thinking 
I owed him some small compensation for what, 
had gone befo^€^ "In, my opinion^ too, the 
vocation of a docj^or has q^ite aa many po^sibilitiQi^ 
of usefulness, and more of spli^ sacrifices in it th^n^ 
that of a priest." 

I knew that he was pleased Sit thi^y though h^ 
said nothing at the moment^ I felt the kind 
supporting arm closing ^, littj^ tighter round mo, 
and even his silence fpr tl?at. sljort spacQ of tinj0, 
(when he had been clearly in an unusually talka- 
tive mood) was. significant But I had not 
intended to provoke additioi^al. demonstration, of 
any sort; it was just what Hannah would havQ 
denominated my " absurdly gracious ways " thafc 
had betrayed me int9 the dilemma, and^ I< could 
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bnly get out 6f it by stattitig a ifresh topic and 
Aeclaring th&t we were t6o neat the town now for 
lAe t6 be seen with a gentletaan's arm round my 
^ist, eVfen though thlat gentleman was my 
tootiier. 

*^I was not forgettitig the proprieties, my 
bairn/* he 6^id, at once releasing me and moving 
ferther from my side on the pathway, ** but I 
donU enjoy so much of your company, Jessie, bib 
Vo be in ^ hurry to relinquish it when the good 
fortune comes in my imay. It is a whole age since 
We have hfeid. a walk together on a Sunday aftet- 
toon. What do you feay, will you come out with 
ine next Sunday ?'* 

" Willingly/' I replied, ^* if Hatmah does not 
want me for anything else, land if you don't go to 
sleep instead. By-the-bye, where Were you 
coining from this evening when you overtook me ? 
You must have had a long ride." 

** Yes ; I had been to the Priory. The old lady 
fancies herself ill again ; it is really nothing but 
fancy this timfe, but it entails the necesisity of my 
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paying her a daily visit I think, perhaps, her 
conscience may be beginning to give her a little 
trouble. Anyhow she talks of her loneliness and 
desolation in her old age, and this is quite a new 
symptom. If it were better weather I would take 
you over to see her, Jessie, as I once promised, 
but I think we must wait for the Spring now." 

" I should like to go/' I said, but I know I did 
not speak with the eagerness or enthusiasm which 
I had manifested on the first occasion of Doctor 
Mark suggesting such a visit. I had less interest 
now than 1 had then in desiring new friends and 
new sources of amusement; or, rather, perhaps 
it was that an all absorbing interest having arisen 
in my life I could afford to be indifferent con- 
cerning every minor one. But Doctor Mark, 
though wholly ignorant of this, detected imme- 
diately the absence of warmth in my voice and 
words as I replied to what he had said about 
taking me to the Priory. 

Bending down his tall figure once more to peer 
into my face, from which I had long ago removed 
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the damp veil^ he exclaimed, in a strangely exal- 
tant tone — 

*' I do believe that our child is beginning to be 
happy and content in her humdrum home at last. 
Don't slay me, bonnie Jessie, with your Highland 
pride if I acknowledge that this thought does me 
more good than all the fees I shall take for the 
next twelvemonth; and don^t rob me of the 
sweetness of it at any rate till after our walk 
together next Sunday." 

We were at our own door now, so I was spared 
the necessity of a reply, as Hannah, having be- 
come really anxious at my non-appearance and 
the deepening of the wintry fog, was standing on 
the threshold, ready both to welcome and to scold 
me. 
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CHAPTER XEI. 



IN THE WINTBY ITOODS. 

The walk on Sandaj came off without any 
hindrances, and Doctor Mark was the whole time 
in quite exuberant spirits. He liked the frosty 
air ; he gloried in the clear winter sunshine ; he 
admired — beyond everything — the bare brown 
woods, and in short he foaud the entire aspect of 
nature enchanting. To me it was sufficiently 
pleasant also, not only, not even chiefly, because 
the kindness of my brother Mark had in it an 
irresistibly warming and cheering element when 
it did not immediately excite in me emotions of 
self-reproach, but because the pure, bracing 
atmosphere^ and the rapid motion — ^for Doctor 
Beresford always walked as if shod with the seven 
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feft^ued boots of the Mty talfe— had a tendency 
to tftise my spirits, Quicken my imagination, and 
exblt to the very highest pinnacle those radiant 
hopeis which had formed my chief aliment for the 
la§t tWb fnohths, bat TThich were apt to droop a 
little f]X)m tifnd to time, unless animated by some 
artificial stimultts. 

Brisk exercise in frosty weather, especially with 
a glowing sun overhead. Was always a vety power- 
ful stimulant t6 ine ; arid, as I have said, it 
afffefcted me to-day Stj^rcely lesfe than it affected 
my 6ompani6ri, only he, having no Weight 
upoti his conscieUce, no humiliating Secret to 
conceal, had a perfect right t6 every throb of 
gladness, every Sensatiori of almost boyish enjoy- 
meftft to which h6 tharikfully aeknowledged 5 

while I, with my hidden burden, wad obliged to 

• 

take it all stealthily, and With the feeling, con- 
fessed somewhat sadly to my own heart, that 
there was a iety gi^at difference if he had but 
known it, between Doctor Mark's exultation and 
mifie. 

I 5 
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He lived in the present, I in the future ; — ^his 
life, as far at least as I could see and understand, 
was complete and full — mine, as yet, was wholly 
incomplete and void — and it was not, perhaps, 
unnatural that I should mistake the eager strain* 
ing of my mental eye into the shadowy distance, 
for the legitimate strugglings of the soul towards 
the glory and the bliss that were one day to crown 
it, and give it rich completeness. 

In his own singleness and honesty of heart, 
Doctor Mark believed, however, that there was 
entire sympathy between us in our enjoyment of 
what a lavish nature had provided for us to-day ; 
and when, on his proposal that we should leave 
the lanes and field-paths, and go into the 
sheltered woods, I eagerly agreed, he exclaimed 
quite triumphantly — 

^* You see I knew, by intuition, what my little 
girl would like best. Darling Jessie I it is so 
good to be able to give you the smallest plea- 
sure." 

I wondered, with some curiosity, whether he 
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woald have repeated this sentiment, had I then 
and there confessed to him that my plea- 
sure in walking through those leafless^ desolate 
woods this wintry afternoon, must owe its ex- 
istence solely to the delightful capability possessed 
by my imagination of transforming the whole 
scene, clothing the trees in the fairies' own green, 
of spreading a carpet of sweet wild flowers over 
the happy earth, of filling the air with joyous 
singing birds ; and, above all, of substituting for 
my present companion— kind and good as I felt 
him to be, never more so than when I did him 
this wrong — a younger and a bonnier hero, one 
who would love me with a different love from 
Doctor Mark's, and at whose feet already my wo- 
man's soul was prostrating itself in more than 
womanly abandonment. 

I wondered, I say, whether Doctor Mark Beres- 
ford —my ever affectionate brother and friend — 
would receive graciously such a confession as I 
might, had I been endued with sufficient courage, 
have made to him, on that quiet Sunday after- 
noon, when I had him to myself in those silent 
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woods, deserted now by all of haman kind ex- 
cept onrselves. I could not doubt that he liked 
me well enoagh to be ready to excuse some 
amount of foolishness and wrong doing on my 
part, that he would be inclined to put the best 
and most charitable construction on any act of 
mine, that even where his judgment condemned, 
his tenderness and indulgence would lead him 
easily to forgive. I knew all this thoroughly 
—knew too that had 1 asked him to respect my 
secret, he would bave kept it for ever from his 
nearest and dearest — and yet I could not take 
him into my confidence. I could not say to this 
man, walking in his gladness, in his utter up- 
rightness, in his entire trust in me, beside me 
that day — ** I have given my heart to a stranger. 
I am acting, if not speaking, deceitfully every 
hour of my life. I care so little for anything in 
the present, that my whole soul is reaching for- 
ward to the future, and I count the moments till 
its bright and blessed promise shall be fel- 

fiUed." 

Under any cirouxnstances I suppose it would 
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have been hard to have elected Doctor Beresford 
my father confessor, because I lived ander hia 
roof; I saw him daily; I was, to a certain 
extent, dependent on his kindness and protection. 
There may have existed other reasons, nnscis- 
pected then by me, against my doing what still 
my conscience was importunately urging upon 
me^ but I was satisfied with the obvious objections 
that suggested themselves readily to my mind, 
and, like the coward that I was, I wilfully ex-* 
aggerated the ferce of these, set my lips to an 
obstinate silence, and dreamt my own dreams^-^ 
in which Mark Beresford had neither part nor 
lot*— under the shadow of those naked trees, 
whose robing was to be the first signal of the 
dawn I was so earnestly longing for. 

All unwittingly, too. Doctor Mark increased the 
difficulties of the task I should (had I consulted 
my own real interest) have performed, by talk- 
ing, as he was not in the habit of doing, of the 
coming year, by sketching cheerful sunny pic- 
tures of the fixture that was before us, making 
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me always a central figure in these pictures, and 
never for a moment seeming to imagine that 
any circumstances could arise to separate my 
destiny from that of his own and Hannah's. 
This seemed to me odd and short-sighted, to say 
the least of it, because he had certainly eyes like 
any other man, and possessing even ordinary 
vision he ought to have foreseen the likelihood 
of my being wooed and won sooner or later, and 
thus removed to a new home, and possibly an 
entirely different sphere. If Doctor Beresford 
admired me himself — and of his admiration I 
had no excuse for entertaining a doubt — why 
should it appear to him a strange thing that by- 
and-bye others would admire me too ? I really 
did not think I had much of the cut of an old 
maid about me. I was quite sure I had never 
hinted at any intention of spending the residue 
of my years contentedly in my present unde- 
fined position at Tarvil. I had taken no vows 
of an eternal spinstership devoted to parochial 
visitations amongst the sick and afflicted of that 
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interesting district. WBy then should Doctor 
Mark assume an association which only death 
was to end between me and the guardians of the 
last two years 1 — ^kind, generous, affectionate 
guardians they had undoubtedly proved them- 
selves to be ; — ^but the music of my life lay not 
here ; other hands must sweep those wild chords^ 
other voices mingle in that solemn harmony. 
As well expect the dumb stillness of this 
wintry wood to be suddenly broken in upon by 
the gushing melody of a thousand summer birds^ 
warbling their most impassioned love songs, as 
expect that the life of Mark and Hannah Beres- 
ford could be life to me, or their hearts* love 
suffice to my heart's hungry craving . 

" Tired, my bairnie ?" questioned Doctor Mark,^ 
abruptly, and thus scattering to the winds these 
and other musings which had been engrossing 
me wholly, and making me quite unconscious of 
the time that had elapsed since either of us had 
spoken. 

" Oh, no !" I said, " I am never tired in frosty 
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ftir. I have Highland blood in me, you know, 
and thid, I have no donbt, accoants for the cold 
agrmng with me, as well as for my loving hills 
and mountains, and always feeling inspired when 
I get to the top of them/' 

"Yes," he answered, **you are a thorough 
Scottish lassie in heart, Jessie. One of these 
days, when I can get a long summer holiday, we 
must go together to your wondrous Highlands, 
and you must do the honours of them to Han- 
nah and me. How should you like this, my 
bairn?" ' 

*^ Very much," I said, with a secret thrill of 
hope — that I am sure must have flushed my face 
— which bad reference to the possibility of 
another being my companion when next I should 
re-viisit my native country } ** but you never do 
get long holidays," I added, to turn Doctor 
Mark's attention &om me to himself, and pre- 
vent any specnlatioiis concerning my heightened 
colour. ** You are working far too hard. Doctor 
Mark ; Hannah days ^o every day, and I oan see 
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it uLso. Why should you want to ^et :80 ridi P 
I am sore there is no good in it." 

^ Why indeed, my bairn <!" he said, laoi^hing 
softly to hiTnself, but not inviting me to share 
tko joke; ^^but yonr case is not proved yot^ 
little girl. I have not acknowledged to being en- 
giiged in any desperate porsnit of wealth. I 
tbink I shall be satisfied when I can keep a 
modest broagfaam, such as a lady mght use if 
she pleased^ and acquire a reputation that will 
jH-event those who care for me from ever blusk** 
ing on my account" 

^' Oh, Doctor Mark," I exclaimed, with gen*- 
uine warmth, ^^ you have acquired this already. 
All who care for you are very proud when your 
ixame is mentioned, as it invariably is, with deep 
respect and approval. To take one example 
only — the family at Willow cottage positively 
worship you, and are ready to swear^ Lucy es- 
pecially, that there is no sach man as Doctor 
Beresford on the face of the earth." 

^^They are remarkably foolish people," he said> 
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lightly, though I am sure he appreciated the es- 
teem he had so well merited, '^ hut my ambition 
• ig very small and very limited, Jessie. Even 
such a small bairn as yon, sitting by my own 
fireside, might do a great deal towards satisfying 
it You have done a great deal now." 

" Nonsense ;" — I laughed, remembering at the 
moment how Hannah had once chided me for 
allowing Doctor Mark to pay me compliments — 
**I only repeated what everybody says and 
thinks of you. You must be indeed a remark- 
able brother if you can content yourself with the 
approval and admiration of your sisters. Any- 
how, there is sure to come a time wben this will 
cease to be the case." 

"Is there, little Sybil?" he asked, laughing 
again for his own private enjoyment. ^*Well, 
when that time comes I promise to take you into 
my immediate confidence, Jessie, and to ask your 
friendship for the individual who, according to 
your prophesy, is to thrust my sister Jessie, the 
wee bairn who used to ride about on my shoulders, 
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out of her present niche in my heart. As yet she 
is all there," he added, gaily, turning abruptly, 
and taking my face between his two hands, look- 
ing at me with that look which always now pro- 
vokingly recalled to my mind the one couplet of 
the song I had sung to him in the boat — 

" Sweet as tliy smile on me sHone ever, 
Douglas, Doaglas, tender and true." 

And then, before I could guess what he was me- 
ditating, drawing my face close to his own^ and 
kissing me, for the first time since the far-off 
days he had just referred to. 

" That is for the wee bairn of auldlang syne," 
he explained, with a deprecating expression and 
gesture, as my foolish cheeks glowed a little an- 
grily for a minute. " You must not scold me, 
Jessie darling. Think how good I have been 
during these two long years." 

He spoke jestingly and lightly, but such an 
overpowering remembrance of his real goodness 
to me (not his avoidance of the demonstrations 
he knew I should not have accepted) rushed into 



my thiadj and bote down laif soul at th6 tnonletit^ 
th&t I felt «iB if notbitig bat a bealty fit of ctying 
would relieve me. Thift, however, being out of 
the queistion till I -CMild get by myself, I strilggled 
with the Weak emotion, pretended to straighteti 
my bonnet, and baid, tiot without, I am Afraid, 
some tears in my voice — 

" You should not set me on to think of all I 
owe you. Doctor Mark. Tou may estimate this 
debt lightly, but I cannot, because it is one that 
1 shall never, never be able to pay.'* 

" That is your opinion, you foolish baim,'^ he 
replied, with the smile again which so often 
haunted me ; ^^ but may be, if the mighty burden 
continues to oppress you, 1 may show you a way 
of getting quit of it one of these days. You are 
cold now, Jessie, my dear, and as the sun is fast 
disappearing, I think I must take you home.'* 

I failed to speculate concerning the way in 
which Doctor Mark meant (if he had any meaning 
in his words at all) that I might one day repay 
to him my vAst debt of gratitude, because during 



the remainder of the evening my thoughts were 
wholly occupied in thinking of the actual recom- 
pense I was secretly preparing for him, and in 
rebelling against the ever deepening conviction 
that I should somehow be made to feel, when I 
tendered him that payment^ that I was doing a 
base and an unworthy deed« 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DR. mark's professional TREATMENT. 

The weather and other circumstances prevented 
my taking any more tete^h-tSte walks with Doctor 
Mark during all that winter, which came on now 
apace, frequently confining me to the house for 
days together, and interfering not only with my 
active labours, but with that buoyancy of spirit 
and contentedness of mind, which had been in 
some measure dependent on my out of door work. 
I had more time now for thinking, for quiet re- 
flection and introspection^ than seemed in any 
way desirable to me ; for conscience would make 
itself heard in the stillness and monotony of 
those long rainy or snowing days, when I sat 
with Hannah, working, or reading, or practising. 
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in the large room looking on the now thrice 
desolate garden, or crouched alone in the shadowy 
twilights over the fire in my own little sanctum 
— (Dr. Mark had insisted on my having a fire 
there) — and remembered how soon would come 
the alternative of sacrificing my every hope of 
personal happiness, or of bringing grief and dis- 
tress into the household where I had been shel- 
tered with such loving tetiderness, such more 
than brotherly and sisterly care. 

It was only, indeed, quite recently that any 
idea of the possibility of immolating myself on 
the altar of friendship and gratitude had been 
suggested to my mind. Doctor Mark bad in no 
respect altered his conduct towards me since the 
day we walked together in the woods ; he was 
always full of consideration, full of quiet watch- 
fulness, full of the kindest affection. These could 
scarcely have been increased, ' though I believe 
ihe sense of their existence grew upon me, andadded 
to the aching of a hidden wound in my heart, 
hour after hour ; but Hannah Beresford had very 
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manifestly changed towards me of late. She no: 
longer treated me as a child, or as a wilful, fool- 
ish girl^ whom it was her duty, in the character 
of guardian^ to be oontinnally admonishing and 
taking to task. The fact seended almost sad- 
denly to have dawned upon her that I was a 

woman in years, and entitled to be so conuiderodi 
by those around me. She. had, of course^, frooft. 
th^ firsts made me ija some sort a companion to 
herself— that is, we had talked together, read tor- 
gather,, worked together, and been generally on 
Y.efj comfortable, tcirms ; butjt.was.different nowi, 
and while I felt and keenly appreciated the dif^ 
ferience with one part of my nature, with the. 
other I bitterly deplored it,, because it increaaed- 
tenfold my constant sense, of shame and self- 
reproach; caused me,, indeed, at times even to 
loathe the infatuation which so humbled me. iui 
my own eyes,, though I stiU clung to it, as if to; 
fi)5ego it. now would be to. forego, my life., I caur 
not help; wondering greatly that Hannah. Beres- 
fo^d, with her keen pendtration», should not have 
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Bospected that I had something on my mind at 
this time. I know I mast have been often ab- 
sent and preoccupied, not unfrequently silent 
and depressed ; but she never appeared to see it, 
and only on these occasions talked more herself, 
or read aloud an entertaining book, or got me to 
the piano, that music might help to disperse the 
passing cloud. 

I have said that there was a noticeable differ- 
ence in Hannah's behaviour towards me during 
all that autumn and winter. I don't quite know 
when I first began to observe it, but I think it 
struck me especially soon after my walk with her 
brother in the woods that Sunday. Amongst 
other things, she took to consulting me about 
all their private aflairs, to talking of Doctor 
Mark's increasing income and reputation, to con- 
fiding to me many interesting events in her own 
past history, and finally, to entrusting me with 
the management of various household arrange- 
ments, which had hitherto been wholly vested ia 
her own more experienced hands. The excuse 
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for this last wsus, that every young woman ougU; 
to learn how to keep house before the actual re- 
sponsibility was laid upon her ; and though 1 had 
no sort of taste that way, I obeyed Hannah in- 
stinctively, my secret burden acting as a sort of 
goad to drive me to any minor acts of complais- 
ance towards those whom 1 knew I was ciuelly 
deceiving and injuring. But^ as I have hinted, 
the present influence by which I was surrounded, 
the atmosphere of absolute trust and tender 
affection were beginning to do their inevitable 
work — ^were becoming almost too potent for me 
to struggle successfully against them. I felt 
very often now as if the loss of all individual 
happiness, the total relinquishment of my dearest 
hopes would, in reality, be easier to bear than 
the loss of the esteem, coupled with the distress 
and disappointment of the friends, to whom I was 
under such infinite obligations^ 

And thus it was that recently, in my hours of 
solitude and forced meditation, in my twilight 
musings by the fire of my own little room, I came 
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to entertain the possibility at least of destroying 
Ernest's letter, of endeavouring with all my might 
to banish his image from my thoughts, and of 
resolutely determining to hold no further inter- 
course with him under any circumstances, unless 
he should hereafter openly declare himself my 
lover, and obtain in that character the full ap- 
proval of my present guardians. And, as it was 
an unquestionable truth that some secret instinct 
warned me constantly of the utter improbability 
of such approval ever being bestowed on one 
whom they had prejudged as an adventurer, des- 
titute of all commendable qualities, it naturally 
followed that when my better feelings inclined 
me to decide on doing the right thing, my fore- 
boding heart whispered piteoualy that this would 
certainly involve the total sacrifice of the hopes 
that had twined themselves round every fibre of 
my being. 

Nevertheless, it is just possible that conscience 
and gratitude would in the end have gained the 
day, but for a series of trifling events (for the 

K 2 
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occurrence of which I could not be answerable) 
leading on to the climax of my strange, and I 
would hope, exceptional destiny. 

It happened that quite at the close of the 
winter I had a slight iUness, occasioned by some 
imprudent exposure to cold, but of no great im- 
portance in itself) and really necessitating nothing 
more than my keeping in my own room for a day 
or two. This was my opinion of the matter at 
any rate, and would, I&ncy, have been Hannah's 
too, had not the doctor overruled it I must say 
he made a most ridiculous fuss about a thing that 
was utterly trivial and insignificant. There was 
a fever in Tarvil at the time — that was the only 
excuse I can offer for him — and he told his sister 
that without the greatest care and watchfulness, 
my poor little innocent cold might develop into 
that formidable epidemic. 

So I was ordered peremptorily to bed, and 
dieted and tyrannized over, and visited twice and 
thrice a day by Doctor Mark, and in short made 
vastly uncomfortable, and impatient, and irritable 
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for nothing. Having been blessed with an iron 
constitution, this experience was as new as it was 
objectionable to me. It was no doubt very kind 
and good of Doctor Mark to be anxious about me 
but anxiety for which one sees no sort of cause, 
is apt to annoy even more than it flatters. I was 
thoroughly angry with this tiresome man, and 
spoke crossly and pettishly to him, for, I believe, 
the first time since I had lived under his roof. 
And it was no wonder, considering how he treated 
me. I was not allowed to read lest it should 
make my head ache (it did ache somewhat as it 
was, but I dare say that was temper), or, lest it 
should excite me, or hurt my eyes — which in point 
of fact were as strong as Doctor Mark's own, and 
in no more peril. I was forbidden to talk, except 
when it was absolutely necessary, because my 
throat was a little sore and required rest, my 
tyrant said, with constant gargling ; and, to crown 
all, I was made to lie in nearly total darkness 
jfrom morning till night, and to subsist on food of 
the gruel and sago family, that was positively 
loathsome to me. 
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What, nnder such really aflSictive circumstances 
remained for me but to take to castle building on 
a most extensive scale, to pore over a certain 
document by the aid of the flickering firelight, 
and to let all my good resolutions drift where 
they would for the present I A slight illness, 
especially when one is made an invalid against 
one's own will, forms such an admirable excuse 
for being a little naughty ; and as my naughtiness 
in the matter of temper did not seem to impress 
anybody in any noticeable degree, I felt obliged 
to have recourse to those stolen waters whose 
intoxicating nature and efiect proved the stealthy 
sipping of them both dangerous and wrong. I 
think 1 rather enjoyed too the thought that I was 
in this way revenging myself upon Doctor Mark 
for his present iujurious treatment of me. He 
was, it is true, all unconscious of his punishment, 
and believed, no doubt, that if I indulged in day 
dreaming at all upon the weary bed to which he 
had condemned me^ my dreams were only of 
parish visitings, and other useful work in the 
interesting town of Yarvil ; but in spite of his 
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igaorance about the matt^, I knew quite well 
that he would not admire the harvest to be reaped 
one day from the seed I was now sowing ; and in 
my wilfulness I persuaded myself that he de- 
served whatever he would suffer. 

I was made, however, to feel a little compunc- 
tion on this score, when, about the third morning 
of my imprisonment, Hannah entered my room 
abruptly, and after carefully' closing the door 
according to orders, laid on the bed beside me a 
small, elegant basket, full of the most delicious 
grapes, and with a bunch of white violets between 
every rich purple cluster. 

" There," she said, affecting to speak indig- 
nantly, but looking in reality thoroughly pleased 
— ** don't you call Mark a fool for his pains ? I 
do, at any rate. He has actually ridden the 
whole way into Wallington this morning to buy 
you these grapes, because you complained last 
night of being thirsty, and abused the lemonade 
I had made for you. I can see that he is tired, 
though he swears he is not, and as for his horse, 
it is knocked up for the day, so how Mark is to 
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get aboat to visit his patients, I 'have no idea. 
Hothouse grapes, forsooth I for a little cold on 
the chest. Why, oranges wonld have done jnst 
as well, and so I told him, and these could have 
been got at the greengrocer^s dose by. Well, 
what do you think of the Doctor's folly, Jessie ? 
He will be up to see that you are demolishing his 
grapes presently. Eat away, my dear, now you 
have got them, and I am sure I hope they will 
quench your thirst" 

She had given me no opportunity of speaking ^ 
as yet, and was probably making comments to 
herself on the embarrassment that must have been 
depicted in my face^ though I tried to hide it 
amongst the lovely bunches of violets, whose 
perfume was already filling the room. But I said 
now, in answer to her question — 

^^It is only the old story, Hannah. Doctor 
Mark is far, far too good to me, and I am the 
most ungrateful wretch on the face of the earth. 
I have been cross and pettish and disagreeable 
to him ever since he sent me up here to bed.*' 
Then you must beg pardon, my dear/* she 



is 
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answered, laxighing, and snipping oflF a huge 
grape to put. into my mouth, " I dare say Mark 
will accept your apologies and submission, but it 
was like him, was it not, to heap coals of fire on 
his enemy's head, by returning good for evil ?" 

When Doctor Beresford came up a few minutes 
later, I thanked him for his fruit and flowers, 
assured him I was sorry for my past ill temper, 
and then, as he sat down beside me and took my 
hand in his professional grasp, smiling the tender 
Douglas smile, in the idea that he had really 
pleased me, I broke suddenly into a half hysterical, 
half plaintive fit of spbbing, which resolved itself 
at length into the gasping words — 

" I cannot — cannot — bear so much — kindness 
from you — Doctor Mark. 1 don't deserve it. I 
am not good as — ^you think me. I am everything 
that is — bad if— you only knew. Please never 
buy anything for me again. Please — don't be so 
— ^very — very kind to me." 

" Why, you little goose !" he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing heartily, and beginning to count my agitated 
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poise all orer again^ ^^ yon would soon bring 
your blood up to fever heat by such skittish freaks 
as these. Look here^ my bairnie^ and let this 
settle for ever a very old and vexed question 
between us. I don't care one straw whether you 
are good or naughty — it is you and not your good- 
ness that I do care for, and I intend both now 
and always to be just as kind or just as cross to 
you as I please. As for the grapes^ if you don't 
eat them every one, I will keep you in bed for 
the next month, and the violets are to make you 
dream of our bonnie woods and the sweet spring 
days when I hope to have many a pleasant ramble 
with my bairnie there. Be quiet and obedient for 
this one day/* he added, in a coaxing tone, 
^' and perhaps to-morrow I will allow you to get 
up for an hour or two to try your strengtL As 
your throat is better you may have Hannah to sit 
and chat with you if you like by-and-bye, or 
would you prefer being alone ?" 

^^ Alone, please, for this morning,'* I said hum^ 
bly, and with the feeling that all my spirit had 
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been atterly crashed oat of me. '^ I am not mach 
in a talking mood.** 

" Dream then, my baimie, dream year sweet 
girPs dreams/' he said, as he left the room, 
^' and Gk>d send that all the bright and happy 
ones may be more than realised" 

I don't think in all my past life I had eyer 
been so thoroaghly miserable as I was daring the 
remainder of that day. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 



HANNAH'S PREVISIONS. 



I WAS down stairs again a few days after this, 
but either the apparently trifling cold had taken 
a firmer hold of me than I suspected, or my in- 
creasing mental discomfort was beginning to 
affect my bodily health, for certain it was that 
something unusual ailed me, and though I fought 
against it as resolutely as I could, the evidence 
of its existence would manifest itself in my out- 
ward aspect, causing Doctor Mark to re- double 
his attentions and watchfulness, and making 
even Hannah a little anxious and fidgety on my 
account. 

What could it be, they both said, that was des- 
troying my appetite, robbing me of my colour. 
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imparting a langour and weariness to aU my 
movementSy and in short converting me into 
quite an interesting invalid ? 

And when I langhed and assured them it was 
only the natural effect of the first mild weather, 
the spring fever which is inevitable to some of 
the strongest constitutions, they shook their wise 
heads and objected to my explanation, the doctor 
mildly reminding me that in his professional 
capacity he ought to be a little better informed 
than myself. 

So I let the matter be, and quietly obeyed all 
his injunctions, feeling at this time as though 
I were drifting helplessly down a wrong current^ 
but had no power even to look about me any 
longer for the right one. The strongest wish I 
was conscious of in this season of weakness and 
spiritlessness was to get away from the friends 
who loved me, who were killing me, so to speak, 
with their love and kindness. If my energy 
had not all died out I believe I should have writ- 
ten to my Scotch relative, imploring her to send 
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for me on any pretext she coald invent ; bnt as 
sncli a step would have involved a small amoant 
of trouble, I resisted the temptation through 
ntter indolence, and hoped against hope that a 
deliverance, not of my own seeking, would be 
found for me before long. 

One morning, as I came rather late into the 
breakfast-room, because I had been inhaling and 
enjoying the pure fragrant April air from my 
own window, Doctor Mark jumped up from his 
chair, and seizing both my hands, drew roe into 
the full glare of a very bright sunlight. 

*' I want to see how you are looking to-day,'* 
he commenced, with his usual seriousness when 
any ailments of mine were in question, '•your 
own opinion on the subject counts for nothing, 
you know. How did you sleep, my bairn ?" 

" Thank you humbly,'* I laughed, ** for allow- 
ing me an opinion even about this very personal 
matter. I slept tolerably. Doctor Mark, and 
now, please, I should like a little breakfast.** 

*' Which means that you will sit down to table 
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and pick up a crnmb or two, bird fashion, to get 
out of being stared at by your tyrant of a doctor. 
Now look here, Jessie, my child, this sort of 
thing can't go on, and what's more, I won't let 
it. Yon are still as white as a snowdrop, except 
for the indignant flushes which my professional 
examination is bringing into your poor little 
cheeks. Hannah quite agrees with me that 
something must be done, and I think she has 
vague notions about carrying you off to the 
north pole or to the mountains of the moon by- 
and-bye. In the meanwhile, till we can find a 
conveyance ready to start for one of these lo- 
calities, I am going to take you with me to pay 
a visit to the old dame at the Priory. It is 
quite warm enough to-day for an open carriage, 
and the drive itself may do you a power of good. 
Now sit down and eat as much as ever you can^ 
and I will send and order the trap to be here by 
eleven o'clock." 

^< Bather a sudden whim this," exclaimed 
Hannah, to whom the doctor had evidently not 
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communicated his intention beforehand. ^^ The 
drire will be all very well, Mark, as it is such a 
fine day, but I really think it will do Jessie 
more harm than good to be stared at, and crit- 
icised and wondered over by that dreadful old wo- 
man. How do you know that, with her pride and 
intolerance, she will care to receive, on any terms 
that Jessie would endure, a young lady who is 
simply a lady and not an aristocrat? For my 
part, I never could understand your even think- 
ing of such an introduction, and," warming as 
she went on, ^^ I feel bound, as Jessie Seton's 
guardian, very earnestly to protest against it." 

" Will you come too ?" asked her brother saucily, 
for he had read in my face that I approved 
the plan, and this, I suppose, had given him 
courage to resist any amount of opposition. ^^ One 
may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, 
Hannah, and I have no doubt the pair of you will 
be able to pay the old dowager out, should she 
presume to offend you by her haughtiness or un- 
sociability." 
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" I go to the Priory !" almost screamed the 
sister, in the fierceness of her indignation. " Why, 
Mark, you know I would just as soon pay a 
friendly visit to King Dahomey or Nana Sahib 
as to Mrs. Trevanion — the wicked, unnatural, 
implacable, miserable old woman I I say again 
that in taking Jessie there you would be doing a 
most ill-judged, foolish, if not hazardous thing ; 
and, as quite apart from the convictions of my 
reason, I have always had an instinct warning me 
against it, I must entreat you to abandon the 
design and substitute for it some other little 
excitement which Jessie would like as well, and 
which I could conscientiously approve." 

I had really been very cool, if not quite in- 
different, about the matter till Hannah made this 
ridiculous speech, and threw herself into such a 
state of agitation for a mere nothing. Now, with 
the wilfulness which I am afraid was natural to my 
character, and which all the spoiling I got had a 
tendency to increase, I felt that it would disap- 
point me immensely not to go to the Priory, and 
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giving Doctor Mark an appealing look I left him 
to fight the battle for me» 

And he did fight it^ bravely and manfally, 
caring little^ as it seemed, for Hannah's railing, 
or sarcasm, or entreaties. Jessie would like it, 
therefore it would do her good, and she had sore 
need of having good done to her at present. 
This was the text he preached from, and keeping 
its several points steadily in view, my valiant 
champion bore down utterly and crushed every 
argument of the adversary, who retired at length 
in disgust and weariness from the contest, flinging 
this last stone at her brother's head — 

''Well, only remember you are taking the 
entire responsibility of your act upon your own 
shoulders. I wash my hands of it in totOy and if 
Jessie's Highland blood is made to boil over at 
the old woman's insolence or pride, which is 
extremely likely, or if any other mischief comes 
of it, you will have nobody but yourself to blame; 
and I would advise you not to apply to me for pity 
or sympathy." 
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" All right,'* laaghed the doctor, who, having 
gained the day, coold afford to be magnanimons 
as well as merry. ** I hereby solemnly acquit 
yon, sister Hannah, of any participation in the 
folly I am about to commit, with all its possible 
and probable consequences, and I engage to bear 
alone and unsupported the tremendous penalty 
which you have made up your mind I shall have 
to pay for taking our innocent little lamb into the 
den of this redoubtable ogress. Run away now, 
Jessie,'' turning his smiling eyes for a moment 
in my direction, " and deck yourself in your most 
bewitching attire, that if Mrs. Trevanioh should 
insist upon eating you in the end, I may at least 
have the satisfaction of hearing her admire first 
the comely and appetising appearance of the 
dainty banquet I have brought her." 

As I closed the door softly behind me I heard 
Hannah say, not in an angry or indignant, but in 
quite a mournfully expostulating tone — 

"Mark, Mark, you may jest to-day, and 
set all my warnings at defiance, but another 
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day may come when no hint of mine shall be 
needed to teach you the danger of making earthly 
idols/' 

I did not exactly see the bearing of this on 
what bad gone before, but I supposed that 
Hannah referred to her brother's too great indul- 
gence of my unworthy self, and I wished with my 
whole heart that she could devise some means of 
putting a stop to it. 

For that day at least I had no choice but to 
submit graciously and gratefully to all Doctor 
Mark^s prodigal kindness, and to make believe 
as well as I coald that it was not hurting me. 
He had fought so stoutly, and with such an utter 
disregard of the blows he himself received, that I 
might not be disappointed of the transient pleasure 
on which he thought I had set my heart, that to 
appear otherwise than contented and cheerful 
would have been almost inhuman. And I did 
enjoy our drive very much, through a rich orchard 
country, with the sun shining gloriously over our 
heads and the balmy April air, laden with faint 
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lilac blosBoms. ida^«cxi^ ^ iJl rsTrrizig' satomB 
that the veloc^sae ^^P^^^ ^^ rccne a;i lasL 

Doctor JJazk dii nxxi vj zo make me talk. 
He seemed lo knov ii;£i I shi^old like iHence and 
my own thougtis beei. Ii was just a day for 
happy people to hare glad and happy thoaghtB, 
and eren amongst the shadows which had bitterly 
encompassed mine, and which were of necessity 
mingling with them stilly 1 was sufficiently sensi- 
tiye to external inflaenoes to forget from time to 
time that any reasons existed against my looking 
forward with triumphant joy to the fast hasting 
summer, of which this £Eur spring was so bright 
a herald. 

I think my companion must have had his own 
dreams also, dreams that were serene and pleasant 
enough to light up his face with a quiet gladness, 
and to give his voice when he spoke at rare 
intervals that special ring which is associated with 
inwaid sunshine, and reminds oneof the joy notes 
in a peal of silvery bells. 
And yet I do not believe — I did not believe 
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then, that Doctor Mark had any deeper caose 
for his manifest gladness that day than the con- 
viction that he was pleasing me, and forcing on 
my mind a renewed proof ot the delight he ever 
felt in adding in any way to my enjoyment. 

Poor Mark ! 

The first aspect of the Old Priory a little dis- 
appointed me. I had expected something greyer, 
dimmer, more antique, and, in fact, more roman- 
' tic altogether. Yet it was a noble looking house 
even seen from the outside, and had enough tur- 
rets, and enough loopholes for windows, and 
enough ivy creeping about its really venerable 
walls to satisfy any ordinary seekers of the pic- 
turesque. And the lawn on which we emerged, 
after driving through a fine chestnut avenue, was 
a perfect wonder of exquisite taste and homelike 
loveliness. There were big trees of cedar, acacia, 
and silver birch, with their heavy branches either 
trailing on the ground, or softly shadowing the 
greenest and mossiest grass I had ever seen, and 
there were large and small fiower beds, literally 
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gleaming with spring flowers of every hue, and 
planted in quaint mosaic patterns, that struck 
me as a charming novelty ; and then there were 
blossoming and fragrant shrubs of various kindis 
dotted here and there to enrich the scene, and 
near the house, under some of the shadiest trees, 
were lounging chairs and benches that made one. 
positively yearn to be seated on them with a book, 
or a pleasant companion, or with nothing but 
the simple luxury of faculties fully awakened to 
the delicious sensuous enjoyments provided on 
every side. I was quite disposed to forgive the 
house its comparatively modern aspect when I 
had taken in the beauty of this delightful lawn*^ 
and seen, too, that beyond it were extensive 
shrubberies cajrefuUy cultivated, and beyond these 
again, a thick green copse, extending &irth<er than 
the eye could reach. 

" Will you get down here ?" aske<J Mark, 
noting my admiration, and as usual, intent on 
discovering how best to please me. '^ It will be 
as well to prepare Mrs. Trevanion for seeing a 
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ftranger, and yon will be able to amnse yonrself 
for ten minntes or so amongst all these gay 
flowers. No danger of meeting anybody. The 
old lady's solitnde is as absolute as it is pitiable ; 
only, as Hannah truly says, it is quite her own 
feralt What wfll you do, my bairn ? — get out 
and wait till I fetch you, or encounter the ogress 
at once ?^ 

'' Oh ! I would much rather get out and wait 
here/' 1 said, £sincying that Doctor Mark was 
beginning to feel a little nerrous as to the result 
of his experiment ; ** and if you find Mrs. Tre- 
yanion not well, or in an unpropitious mood, 
pray don't come for me at alL I shall be quite 
satisfied with my visit if I see nothing beyond 
this. How lovely it is. Doctor Mark." 

** Very pretty, indeed, my bairnie," he replied, 
as he lifted me down from my seat beside him, 
having first jumped out of the low carriage him- 
self; '^ but I don't know that it ever struck me 
much till to-day. It wanted, before, the sweet 
human presence I shall henceforth always asso- 
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ciate with it Jessie, darling, I shoHld like to 
see yoa the mistress of some sach a place as this. 
As yoa stand here now in the sunlight, fairer 
than all the fair things aronnd yon, it seems to 
me that you have only stepped up to your right- 
ful level — that nature must have intended you to 
form a part — and certainly the most attractive 
part — of a scene like the one you are now admir- 
ing. Not that the thought altogether pleases 
me,'* he added^ as I made a little indignant 
mouth at his flattery, *^ for it lifts my bairnie too 
far out of my reach; only I cannot help having 
it suggested to me^ can I^ dear ? and there is no 
reason why it should make you angry with me.'' 
"It is your foolish flattery that makes me 
angry," I replied, wishing he would go into the 
house and leave me to enjoy the outside of it 
alone. " Hannah scolds me for allowing you to 
pay me idle compliments, you know, and I don't 
approve of it myself; it is treating me so like a 
baby, I believe you think I am a baby stiU, 
Doctor Mark." 

VOL. L L 
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" Perhaps I do, little one," he said, laughing 
first, and then gradually letting the langh soften 
into that ineffably tender smile which never 
failed now to oppress and sadden me. ^' For one 
thing I wish yon were a baby still, Jessie, because 
then my utmost cherishing and affection would 
only draw you closer to me, while now I could 
fancy sometimes that they even wound and pain 
you.*' 

This being a nearer guess at the truth than Dr. 
Mark had ever hazarded yet, I can imagine 
that I betrayed a little confusion and uneasiness 
in replying to it, which I did with some stammer- 
ing repetition of the old assertion that I was quite 
unworthy of his great kindness, and that a sense 
of heavy obligation must always be burdensome 
to me. 

" Ah well, my bairnie," he said, turning away 
with half a sigh, though his eyes continued smiU 
ing measureless affection on me, ^^ you and I 
must understand each other better one of these 
days, or a sharper pain than your innocence has 
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ever dreamt of wiU strike at the root of my con- 
tentment^ and make your small burden of offended 
pride, if that is what you call your morbid sensi- 
tiveness, pale before it.*' 

Then he left, me to digest these strange words, 
and went into the house to see his aristocratic 
patient 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE MISTRESS OF THE PBIOBY. 

I HAD seated myself under one of the spreading 
acacias at some distance from the house, and was 
revelling in the novel sweetness of the scene^ no 
less than in the vague delicious dreams it helped 
to suggest, when I heard my name abruptly 
called, and looking up I saw Doctor Mark speed- 
ing across the lawn to fetch me. I should greatly 
have preferred then to have been left another 
half hour in my beautiful solitude. 'So possible 
honour that might await me inside the Priory 
could atone to me for being disturbed in my pre- 
sent enjoyment, and, with this feeling strong 
upon me, I said, a little querulously-^- 

^^ Oh I I hope Mrs. Trevanion doesn't want to 
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see me ; I am so happy here. I never was in 
sach a place before, yon know, and I cannot bear 
to leave it so soon. What have you come for, 
Doctor Mark ?" 

" To bring you into the august presence of the 
ogress, my bairn," he replied, taking me by the 
hand, and gently lifting me from my seat " It 
grieves me to shorten your enjoyment of this 
pretty lawn, Jessie ; but the old lady is waiting 
for yon, and she happens to be in an nnnsnaUj 
gracious mood to-day." 

" So much the worse;" I retorted, pettishly. 
"She won't ask me to come again, and what 
amusement shall I get out of a ten minutes' in- 
terview with a proud, disagreeable, old woman ?" 

" She may ask you to come again, Jessie, dar- 
ling," he said, trying to soothe me, as he would 
have soothed a wayward child, who was rebelling 
against some needful medicine; "and in any 
case I don't think she will be either proud or 
disagreeable to you to-day. I have told her that 
I have brought over, for the sake of the drive and 
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to liave a look at the Priory, a little sister in de- 
licate health. Yoa have got such a lovely colour 
now that I don't suppoee she will believe this last 
assertion ; but come along^ her majesty waits our 
retom, and if yon are bored ever so» it will soon 
be over/' 

In a few minutes more Doctor Mark had 
ushered me into a spacious and elegant drawing- 
robm, where the perfume of delicious hot-house 
flowers made every breath taken in the atmos- 
phere a rare and refined luxury, and where costly 
ornaments, and pictures, and objects of vertu of 
every description almost compelled the eye to 
linger on their beauty, and would undoubtedly 
have attracted and rivetted mine at once, unused 
as I was to such charming sights, had not the 
human presence (to quote Doctor Mark) at the 
far end of the room claimed not only my first, 
but, for the moment, my whole attention. 

Mrs. Trevanion was seated on a low high- 
backed chair, of carved ebony, and of some very 
antique fashion, when Doctor Beresford led me up 
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to her. She struck me as looking older and more 
infirm than I had pictured her to myself^ also as 
having a keen, restless, singularly dissatisfied 
expression of countenance, this being no doubt 
increased by the style of her features (which re- 
sembled those of an eagle more than did the 
features of any other human face I ever saw), but 
the extreme haughtiness and imperiousness I had 
been prepared for did not in that first interview 
force themselves at all upon my notice. If they 
existed they were kept in abeyance that the aged 
and lonely queen of the Priory might give a kind 
and gracious reception to a little humble stranger 
who happened to claim kinship with the success- 
ful and popular Doctor Beresford, on whose skill 
Mrs. Trevanion felt herself, in her increasing 
years and infirmities, to be very mainly depen- 
dent. 

^^ Here then is the little girl I have been speak- 
ing of," said Doctor Mark, presenting me with 
as much absence of ceremony as he could venture 
on with so grand a personage^ that I might not 
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feel the introduction fonnidable. '^ She is so en- 
chanted with your flower beds outside that I had 
some difficulty in tearing her away from them. 
You have, however, a very fragrant garden in 
here, Mrs. Trevanion. I am not sure that such 
strong and mingled perftmies are quite advisable 
for your health, though the sweetness of them is 
beyond dispute. Those hyacinths would give me 
a splitting headache.'' 

All this time Mrs. Trevanion had been honour- 
ing poor little me with a most intent and un- 
scrupulous observation, through the medium of a 
pair of gold-mounted spectacles, which she had 
adjusted over her eagle nose as I was brought up 
to her chair of state. When Doctor Mark had 
finished his somewhat informal introduction, in- 
stead of either shaking hands with me or 
acknowledging my respectful salutation in any 
way, this very eccentric old gentlewoman ex- 
claimed in a loud and half jocose voice, addres- 
sing her medical adviser — 

*' No, no, Beresford, it won't do. I am neither 
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daft nor blind in spite of my fourscore years. 
If you have been and got married on the sly, you 
may as well confess it at once, and I will wish 
you joy with all my heart, but to attempt to im- 
pose on me by calling this rosebud, this gem of 
rare lowliness your sister, is vastly too absurd. 
Why, man, you havn*t a good feature in your 
face, and she might sit as a model to a Grecian 
sculptor. Come, Beresford, tell me where you 
picked up such a vara aviSy and I will pardon 
you your silly joke, and make friends with the 
fairest and sweetest bride a plain middle-aged 
country doctor was ever lucky enough to woo 
and win/' 

It would be difficult to say whether poor Doc- 
tor Mark or myself felt the most embarrassed 
and uncomfortable at this extraordinary harangue. 

In the midst of my own burning blushes I 
glanced up at his face for a moment and saw that 
it was not only red but agitated strangely, and 
when he spoke, which, of course, I left him to 
do, his voice had by no means its usual firmness. 

L 5 
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** Mrs. Trevanion/' he said, ^^ yoa honour me 
too much in assuming this yoang lady to be my 
wife, though at the same time you do me an in- 
justice in accusing me of an intent to deceive 
you. We, that is my eldest sister, Miss Beres- 
ford, and myself, are accustomed to call Jessie 
Seton our sister, because her mother, the widow 
of a Highland gentleman of long descent " (I 
can't imagine why Doctor Mark put that in) 
*^ married our fioither* Ton are, therefore, of 
course, right as to there existing no blood re-^ 
lationship between me and Miss Seton, but she, 
being destitute of any near kindred, resides en- 
tirely with us, and as I have told you, is in the 
habit of calling herself, and being called by us 
and others, our little sister. I should have ex- 
plained this to you later, but you must remem- 
ber you signified your wish to have the young 
lady brought to you as soon as I had announced 
the fact of my having left her on the lawn out- 
side.'* 

'^ Acquitted, Beresford,'' laughed the wonder^ 
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ful old womazLy extending to Doctor Mark her 
shrivelled and jewelled hand^ and having, I sus- 
pect, made keen observations on the agitation 
he had so curiously betrayed, " but you will have 
a slight penalty to pay for the mistake you have 
caused me to make ;" then turning to me with as 
gracious a smile as such thin sarcastic lips could 
succeed in putting on, ** My dear Miss Seton, I 
am delighted to see anything so fresh and sweet 
and charming as yourself at the dull old Priory. 
I ought to have given you a welcome sooner, but 
you and I shall want leisure to get known to 
each other. Your brother '* (with an emphasis 
that sounded spiteful, though I daresay it .was 
meant to be only playful, on the word) '* assured 
me that you were in delicate health. This, of 
course^ must have been a lie, invented to serve 
his own turn, an apology for bringing you out 
here, when he ought to have known that no such 
apology was needed from him to me. .But 
though your bloom and healthiness of aspect 
might put Hebe herself to shame, we will, to 
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serve our turn, take this worthy brother of yours 
at his word, and get some mutual gratification 
out of his ^sertion. Look here, my dear — ^you 
are an invalid and you want change of air — I am 
a poor lonely old woman, an invalid too, and I 
want a companion for a week or so. How easily 
the whole thing is settled. My good friend 
Beresford will leave you in my charge, and 
send over what you want in the way of toggery 
to-morrow. Now, Beresford," suddenly lifting 
her face defiantly to poor Mark's, and thus giv- 
ing me time to breathe and think a little, ^^ what 
have you to say against the old woman's whim ? 
I am a iyrant, remember, and having set my 
heart on keeping this child, I shall keep her 
though you bring all the police you can find in 
your magnificent Yarvil to back you in resisting 
me," 

** Jessie must speak for herself," answered 
Doctor Mark^ gravely, and with some increase 
of dignity, for he evidently did not at all ad- 
mire the strange turn affairs were taking. ^^ I 
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am quite sure she will be sensible of the great 
kindness of your invitation, even should she de- 
cide on consulting my sister, who is her guar* 
dian, before accepting it/' 

Then he bent his wistful pleading eyes upon 
me, and I knew that he would like me to tell 
Mrs. Trevanion I must go home first and ask 
permission of Hannah. This would have been 
so obviously the correct thing on my part that I 
had opened my lips (trembling slightly as they 
were from the nervous excitement I was con- 
scious of) to say as much, when the imperious 
old lady stopped me with an irritable gesture^ 
to speak again herself. 

" You are trying to influence the child, Beres* 
ford, even while pretending to leave her perfect 
freedom of choice and action. You are a hypo- 
crite, man, a hypocrite and a traitor, and if you 
were fifty times over my pet doctor, I would ex- 
pose and defeat your treachery. Now look here ; 
I am going to ring for my own waiting woman 
to show Miss Seton to her room ; it is no longer 
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an inyitation I am usoing, bat a command I 
am laying upon her. You say she likes the 
Priory. I will make her like it better still be- 
fore I have done with her. I will take as much 
care of her as if she were my own. I will 
treat her in every respect as thoagh she were the 
real and not the sham sister of my fSskvourite 
physician^ my good and esteemed friend Beres- 
ford. What scowling still, man I in spite of all 
the pretty things I am saying to yon ? Let me 
tell you, then, I don't care one jot for your 
scowls. You brought Miss Seton here to please 
yourself — I did not ask yoa to do so-— and you 
shall leave her to please me. Allans — the affair 
is finished, and as it is evidently a sore trial to 
you to say good bye to this little sister for a 
day or two, I invite you to stop and dine with 
us. We will have dinner at six ; there will 
be a moon for you to drive home by, and I don't 
see why we should not be a very cosy and 
sociable tria" 
^^ Thank you/' replied Doctor Mark, and he 
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c^tainly spoke coldly, if not a little sternly, ^^ I 
cannot possibly do that, Mrs. Trevanion ; I have 
other patients to visit this afternoon, and I most 
give an account to Miss Seton's lawfal guardian 
of my apparently defective stewardship as re- 
gards that young lady. Jessie^ my dear,'^ turn- 
ing suddenly to me with but a poor attempt at 
a lighter tone, '^ if you are disposed to forego 
what I must still consider your right of a voice 
in this matter, perhaps you will send a message 
to Hannah that shall aoquit me of more serious 
blame than is included in my inability to contend 
against superior force^ or imperious will. I shall 
otherwise," he added, with a laugh which was 
like no ordinary laugh of his, ^^ be in bodily fear 
of the dressing that awaits me." 

While Doctor Mark spoke Mrs. Trevanion had 
been scrutinising both him and me intently, 
looking first at one and then at the other as if 
trying to make up her mind on some point that 
puzzled her. On the abrupt ceasing of his 
voice, she too laughed, aod said with a grim 
playfiUni 
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<< My good Beresford, I am sorry to see that 
you have allowed temper to get the upper hand 
of you. There was, I believe, a certain wise 
man who once said, ^ better is he who ruleth his 
spirit than he who taketh a city.' Now it is 
very clear to me that King Solomon could not 
have praised you in the present instance — ^never- 
theless, as I can make every allowance for human 
infirmity, I will so far modify my original decree 
as to permit your asking Miss Seton plainly 
what her own wishes are in the matter of remain- 
ing at the Priory ; and I promise you faithfully 
to abide by these, not however binding myself at 
any future time to repeat the invitation I have 
now so cordially given. Speak, man, and get 
your precious charge restored to you, or satisfy 
yourself that the tender fledgling is willing and 
anxious to try her young wings beyond the nest 
which has hitherto sheltered her." 

Here was a nice position for me, already half 
bewildered and wholly excited out of my normal 
calm and self-possession by all that had gone 
before. I should have been quite willing to 
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tkeie could be much harm in my speaking 
frankly, and saying that I should like to stay. 

I put it at last in a very bungling and stam- 
mering fiishion, though I left no doubt on the 
mind of either of my hearers what I really meant* 

"I would not for the world," I asserted, 
^^ annoy or displease Hannah, Doctor Mark; 
but^ perhaps, she would not mind it so very 
much, as I have not been well lately, and you 
both thought I needed a change. I hope you will 
make my peace at home if — if Mrs. Trevanion 
really means to show me the great kindness of 
keeping me for a few days. You wished me to 
speak candidly," I added, suddenly remembering, 
with a swift flush of shame at my impatience^ 
that I was in reality answering Mrs. Trevanion 
and not Mark, who had either delayed or declined 
putting to me the direct questions she suggested, 
simply fixing his eyes earnestly and gravely on 
my face when the old lady had had her say ; ^^ at 
least I suppose you did, and anyhow Mrs. Tre- 
vanion meant me to do so, and I have." 
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'^ Yoa bave, my dear/' repeated Doctor Mark, 
not unkindly or coldly, bat as if he had somehow 
been nnpreparedfor this, '^ and I can only echo Mrs* 
Trevanion's declaration that the affair ia finished. 
Yonr things shall be sent over to-morrow, Jessie. 
Hannah will know all about that, and I will 
driye oyer as soon as I can, to see that the 
diange is doing you the good you anticipate.*' 

« Ah do, Beresford," responded the mistress of 
the Priory, who, in her triumph, chose to assume 
an air of almost ludicrous meekness. ^' We shall 
be only too ghid to see you ; and when you como 
again, yoa positivelj must stop to dine.'' 

At thia moment the waiting maid, who had 
be^i summoned, appeared at the door to reoeiyo 
her lady*s orders; and Mrs. Trevanion, with a 
somewhat pompous oration, exceedingly flatterix^ 
to myself consigned me to her care, making thd 
woman understand that I was not only to be a 
guest at the house for an indefinite time, but that 
I was a guest whom it was her especial pleasure 
to honour and make much gL 
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**I shall be gone before you retnm here, 
Jessie/' exclaimed Doctor Mark, as I was leaving 
the room, without (to my disgrace, I confess it) 
one thought of hiuL " Won't you say good- 
bye to me, bairnie ?" 

He had followed me nearly to the door, and we 
were out of the old lady's hearing now. 

I turned round quickly, and placed my hand in 
his, looking (for I could not speak it) an entreaty 
to be forgiven. 

" If you are happy, my darling," he whispered, 
with all the old tenderness, ^^ I shall be more 
than content God bless you^ dear. Bemember, 
I have not lost sight of youbefore since you came 
to gladden my dull home two years ago, and it is 
hard, bairnie, harder than you can think." 

This was all he said — the poor, loving, faithful 
Mark — ^but there was a look in his face — ^a look of 
some vague, undefined apprehension — thathaunted 
me for at least an hour after we had parted, and 
was only expelled from my mind at last by the 
entrance of other thoughts and imaginings, whose 
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pleasantness and novelty carried evorything 
before them, and made not only Mark, but Yanril 
and all connected with it, mere specks iu tbo 
hazy distance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A GREAT lady's PATRONAGE. 

On leaving Doctor Mark, I was ushered ap a grand 
oak staircase^ carpeted with something that felt 
like velvet to the feet, along two or three galleries 
with innumerable doors on either side, and finally 
into a sleeping apartment^ which, though not 
large, was a perfect gem in the way of tasteful 
adornment, comfort, and cheerfulness of aspect. 

" This used to be the favourite young lady 
guest chamber, in the old days," said my con- 
ductress, speaking in a quiet, measured tone, that 
did not prevent my standing immensely in awe of 
her, '* and I believe Mrs. Trevanion would wish 
you to occupy it now, only it is so long since we 
have had a guest of any sort at the Priory, that I 
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fency the "whole household will have forgotten 
how to treat one. As your luggage has not yet 
come, miss, is there anything I can bring you 
from Mrs. Trevanion's room ?" 

*^ Oh ! I have nothing at all with me," I replied, 
dolorously, realizing, for the first time, the inc(m- 
venicnce and discomfort of my position. ** I only 
came to make a call, you see ; it is very unfortn* 
nate. Your mistress must kindly excuse the 
absence of an evening dress for to-day; but I 
should be glad of a comb and brush, and perhaps 
a little warm water." 

The woman vanished, returning in a minute or 
two with what I had asked for. 

^* Your dress will do very well, miss," she said, 
consolingly, detecting, 1 suppose, that I was still 
looking dissatisfied and perplexed. " Mrs. Tre- 
vanion and yourself will be quite alone — there is 
never any company at the Priory now^-days. 
If I could be of any use, miss, it would give me 
pleasure, but I see your hair curls naturally, and 
I should most likely not improve your own style 
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if I tried. So I dare say yon would like to be 
left to yourself for a bit. There is a bell if you 
should want anything before leaving your room, 
and when you do leave it I will be waiting about 
At the bottom of the staircase to show you the 
way to the morning parlour, where there is a nice 
fire, and books, and a piano, and other things to 
divert you while you are alone. Mrs. Trevanion 
will most likely sleep or doze between now and 
dinner-time, and, if you please, miss, I will get 
you a cup of tea or coffee when you are down 
stairs, with something light to eat, as it's a long 
time still to six o'clock, and lunch was over just 
as you and the doctor arrived/' 

*^ How very kind of you,'' I exclaimed, impul- 
49ively, with a quick mental comparison between 
this lady's maid and the ladies' maids I had seen 
described in books. "I shall find plenty of 
amusement in the room you speak of, and I am 
sure I shall enjoy a cup of coffee beyond every- 
thing." 

My gratitude was so genuine, that it even 
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brought a smile to a face that I could not help 
thinking was very unused to smiling. And thus 
Mrs. Malcolm (for that was the woman's name) 
and myself became friends and allies from the 
first, and I had some reason, at a later date, to 
rejoice that T had (in the very beginning of my 
sojourn at the Priory) made such an acquUition. 

I found, as my informer had promised, every- 
thing I could possibly desire to cheer my solitude, 
in the dear little morning room, looking out on 
the lawn, which had first excited my raptures. 
There was a small library of books, nearly all new 
to me, and there were pictures and curiosities of 
various kinds, and an excellent piano^ with heaps 
of music, and a bright fire, by the side of which 
Mrs. Malcolm (choosing to wait on me herself, 
instead of overwhelming me with a stately butler), 
placed the dainty tray, containing, in addition to 
the most delicious coffee I had ever tasted, a 
small plate of cold pheasant, and another of some 
rare sweet compound, which reminded me of the 
famous cream tarts in the Arabian Nights, be- 

YOL. I. M 
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catiae it was like nothiDg I had met with in oqU- 
naij art till now. 

So I got very comfortably through the remain- 
der of the long morning, singing a little, reading* 
a little, and dreaming a great deal ; in point of 
tact, the whole thing was mnch more like a dream 
than a sober reality to me as yet At intervals I 
almost forgot how it had all come about, how I 
came to be in this beauteous abode of luxury and 
refinement, doing my own will and choosing 
my own pleasures, instead of in Doctor Beres'- 
ford's extremely ordinary house at Yarvil, acting 
under Hannah^s orders, making myself generally 
useful, and eschewing amusements altogether 
it was certainly passing strange, and might well 
bewilder my mind to some extent, even if it did 
not quite turn my head, and cause me to forget 
that there was any other than a bright "side to the 
marvellous fortune that had befallen me* Bat 
with the remembrance of Doctor Mark's last 
look, I could not at present wholly ignore the 
fact that Hannah Beresford, my <' lawful 
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guardian/' as the brother had so recently 
called her, had strongly disapproved of my 
being brought^ even on a morning visit^ to the 
Priooy ; and that she would, beyond all question^ 
be seriously annoyed and wounded when she 
heard how readily I had laid hold of the chance 
given me to remain here. It was true that Doctoar 
Mark would be able to disprove one of her fears 
which referred to the probability of Mrs. Tre^ 
vaiuon receiving me coolly, and thus Inflicting a 
blow on the Scotch pride that it was my guardian's 
pleasure so often to taunt me with ; but then I 
remembered Hannah had declared her instinct, as 
well as her reason^ to be against my coming here, 
and had hinted at the Ukelihood of graver mis-» 
chief resulting from it tiuui would be included in 
the mortification of the pride in question. Of 
course I had not myself a grain of faith in Miss 
Beresford's instincts, any more than in Doctor 
Mark's Later forebodings, as expresaed in the ex* 
ceeding gravity and discontent of his aspect whea 
we parted; but I was truly sorry to be the means 

M 2 
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of grieving friends so devoted to me, and, in the 
midst of my selfish satisfaction in being where I 
was, and my intense enjoyment of my novel sur- 
roondings, conscience woald from time to time 
reproach me^ infusing a bitter drop in the cup of 
sparkling sweetness a good fairy had pat into my 
eager hands. 

At a little before six o'clock Mrs. Malcolm 
came to fetch me to the drawing-room, where, 
she said, her mistress was now qaite ready and 
anxious to receive me, adding, in a Jow^ quiet 
voice, as I walked along the passage with her — 

^* And T am sure, miss, I hope your coming is 
a merciful interposition of Providence in favoor 
of my poor lady, who has had enough of loneli- 
ness to scare away her senses. It does my heart 
good to think of her having a companion to speak 
to at last" 

I had no time to reply to this, even had suit- 
able words occurred to me, for we were now close 
to the drawing-room door, which my conductress 
opened noiselessly, leaving me to enter alone. 
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*^ Come in, Rosebud," said my gracious hostess 
from her cbair of state, as I stood for one moment 
a little nervously upon the threshold. " Malcolm 
tells me that you have been singing like a night- 
ingale, or I should have to apologise for leaving 
you so long to entertain yourself. We know, 
however, that nightingales and thrushes are never 
dull. Nature having provided them with an end- 
less source of enjoyment in their own marvellous 
voices. You must sin^ to me to-morrow. Rose- 
bud. Just now, I hope you are ready for some 
dinner.** 

This greeting being eminently calculated to 
make me feel at my ease, I seated myself on the 
chair beside her own, to which the old lady 
pointed, and underwent, cheerfully, till dinner 
was announced, the rather sharp catechism to 
which she subjected me, the object of this appear- 
ing to be to gain as much information as I could 
impart touching my own insignificant little life 
and history. There was not much to tell, as the 
reader is aware, for, of course, I was not going 
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to take Mrs. Trevanion into mj confidence about 
the one matter which was of pre-eminent interest 
to myself; and though the time I had spent in 
Scotland had been a happy time for me, there 
were few incidents belonging to it worthy of 
being recorded for the amnsement of an old lady 
who had probably, in her younger days, seen life 
under some of its most exciting aspects, and -ex^ 
perienced joys and sorrows whose nature as yet 
were for the most part vague and unoompreheoded 
mysteries to me. 

But I soon found, from the direction of If rs. 
Trevanion's questions, that she was chiefly in- 
terested in discovering how far Doctor Beresford 
had been justified in speaking of my father as a 
Highland gentleman of long descent To this 
patrician lady of fourscore years, and (according 
to general belief) embittered spirit, it was still a 
matter of importance to be satisfied that she was 
not bestowing the rare sunshine of her fstvDor 
upon a merely pretty country lassie, whose pedi- 
gree might terminate with some unlettered 



yeoman of a century or two ago. Want of birth 
-was to her the one unpardonable sin, the *^ crystal 
bar" that nothing could avail to move between 
ihe individual lacking thi» distinction and the 
light of her august countef^ance. 

Being in a position, through former curious 
questionings of my own addressed to my dear 
mother when I was quite a child, to dispel any 
doubts concerning the truthfulness of Doctor 
Mark's statement, the gracious kindness of my 
hostess redoubled towards me, and I wa$ he- 
guiled into talking to her during the whole of 
dinner time as freely and unreservedly as if I 
had known her for years, instead of for hoars 
only, Amongst other things, I told her, jest- 
ingly, how Hannah Bej^esford quizzed me o^ 
4i4CCOunt of what she called my ^^ abominable 
Scotch pride," and lalwaya foretold that it would 
faring me into t]K)able« 

^* My dear," said the old lady, emphatically, 
^^lam charmed to hear that you possess so ad- 
mirable a weapon. A woman— eopeoially a pretty 
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one — ^without pride, is worse than a besieged city 
without a fortress ; besides^ you have a right to 
be proud in virtue of your father's blood. Leave 
humility to the pi ebeian herd, calling themselves 
the middle classes, with which our degenerate 
country is overrun.'* 

This flattered me immensely, even while I per- 
ceived clearly its leaven of absurdity ; but Mrs. 
Trevanion was only yet at the very beginning of 
the means she employed to turn my silly head, 
the accomplishment of this feat being none the 
less sure and easy that it was only incidental to 
the more important end my apparently capricious 
benefactress had in view. 

It was late when we had finished our gossip 
over the dessert table, and when tired of so much 
unusual talking, Mrs. Trevanion leant affection- 
ately on my arm in returning to the drawing- 
room, and, burying herself amongst the cushions 
of a luxurious sofa, told me to improve my mind 
by examining the pict ures and objects of vertu 
scattered about the room, till tea time. 
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I thought she was meditating another nap, 
bat this proved to be an error, for after I had 
gone twice round the spacious apartment, giving 
to everything in it as minute and carefal an ob- 
servation as the excited state of my mind would 
permit, I turned to glance at the occupied sofa, 
and was startled at meeting the wide open eyes 
of my hostess fixed, with their painfully keen, 
eagle expression, full upon myself. 

^' Come here and kiss me, Bosebud," she said, 
in a tone that was perhaps unconsciously im- 
perious. ^* You are as graceful as you are pretty, 
and it would be a sin and a shame to have such 
rare attractions wasted in the more than desert 
of a vulgar country town. I have taken you in 
hand, you blushing Eosebud, and I must see to 
this ; notwithstanding that I thoroughly appre- 
ciate my good Beresford, and would not rob him 
of anything that I considered his lawful property 
for the world." 

While I was still wondering as to the exact 
meaning of this ambiguous speech, and standing 

H 5 
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in some natural confusion beside the lady how 
was overwhelming me with her too flattering iii- 
terest, Mrs. Trevanion suddenly said again-^ 

^' I mnst have another guest at the Priory to 
keep you company, Bosebnd. You would soon 
grow tired of a sick and peevish old woman. I 
shall send off my letter of invitation, or rather of 
summons (for I am a queen in my own domains), 
to-morrow.*' 

I did not venture to inquire who this second 
visitor was to be^ but I supposed that Mrs. Tre- 
Ysinion had in view some girl of about my own 

age ; perhaps some relative whom she had been 
neglecting of late years, and I quite agreed with 
the eccentric old lady that I should enjoy the 
Priory more with a youthful and pleasant oaax-^ 
panion. 



I 
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CHAPTJEB Xm. 

Qk going to my rowa roora for ilie ftighjt (and 
ibis one night, j^ lea^t, I wm r^oioed to find 
ibat Mm. TreYdftiom kept yiery j^^rly hpurs)^ I 
dificovered ibat royery possible j)rovigipn had beeu 
made for my comfort, including a niQst iayitiijg 
looking littJe &r% before wbiob stood a small 
tablei, with as plentiful a supply of writing ma- 
terials as if J m^rjd ^pected to jait up scribblijqg 
the night Ihromfih, and^ «tmnger S:till0 .beside the 
writing cfuse, a BjbiU and » neatly vboimd Metho.- 
dist hymn book. 

My £r8it inratioMl ,tboi;)ght ouseeing these last 
;i0{ned teibjf^^ i^fer^ed to the possibili^ of Hss* 
Xx^eiraniofi bm^ otii^ tbw she appeared to the 
^orldi^and pf her ibwii^g> w ber inrue qbai^ister^ 
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provided me with this spiritual refreshment; bat 
the next moment I was smiling at my own ab- 
surdity, and deciding that my friend Mrs. Mal- 
colm, of the qaiet voice and aspect, was the real 
purveyor of the mental food which she doubtless 
believed, or hoped, I should have the grace to 
appreciate. 

I was, however, much too tired from all the 
excitements of the day to open either of the 
volumes, or, now that I had once made up my 
mind as to how they came on my table, to think 
any more about them. 

The world, with its multitude of dazzling 
allurements was before me ; my feet were stand- 
ing in amazed delight upon its threshold, and I 
had little inclination for those studies which warn 
us that its gold is dross, and all its fairest 
promises a lie. 

I slept well in my luxurious bed, in spite of 
its strangeness, and awoke the next morning, 
feeling better and cheerfuUer than I had done 
for weeks. About eight o'clock, Mrs. Malcolm 
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came into my room with hot water, and to en- 
quire whether I would take a cup of tea or cho- 
colate before rising. When I declined this, she 
told me that her mistress never went downstairs 
to breakfast, but that everything would be ready 
for me in an hour's time, in the pleasant room to 
which I had been introduced yesterday. 

Before leaving me to get up, I fancied Mrs. 
Malcolm cast a wistful glance at the books on 
my little table, as if she would fain ascertain 
whether they had met with a loving welcome, or 
been treated with the cool indifference which she 
must have known too well more than half the 
world would have bestowed upon them. I thought 
I ought to say something, and there was a sad- 
ness mingling with the repose of this woman's 
face which touched and interested me in the 
midst of all my own selfish pre-occupations ; so 
I said, rather awkwardly, I have no doubt — 

*' Oh I thank yon very much, Mrs. Malcolm, 
for putting those books in my room. I am sure 
it must have been you who did it ; but I was too 
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tiled last night for ahj leadiog at alL I had 
gone thrasgh such a fgtigaing day, you know/' 

This was an instinctiYe apology for my iado- 
Imotf anggoeted by an ej^ression in the quiet 
eyes tamed towards me as I spoke, and which 
seemed to protest, not against anything I was 
acknowled^ng, but against the total indiflference 
to sacred literatnre which I was conscious of 
fiieltng. Bat Mrs. Malcolm only replied in her 
maasnred tone»— 

<^ It was because your own boxes had not yet 
come,)mis8,t]Mt I presumed to leave some books of 
mine on your table. I am sure you must have been 
very tired last night, and I scarcely expected to see 
yon loddng so br^ht and rosy this morning." 

No sermomising, thank goodness I although I 
kad heard thatllie people called Methodists were 
singulacly Teady with rthis sort of thing at all 
times -and on aU ecoasions ; but the resectable 
Mis. Malcolm evidently faiew her place better, 
atnd wlMitever Hoght be her .private convJctioziB 
and opinions, would not venture to obtrude these 
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upon h^ superiors^ though she m^bt go the in- 
Booemt length of putting a Bible m <a psabu book 
in tbeir way. 

I enjoyed my solitary breakfast, with the merry 
B«nbe*ms <^ing iu upon me, very much in- 
deed ; and having <cansed it all to be taken away 
when I had finished (Doctor Maark could not, had 
he been present, have accused me of only picking 
op a few crumbs bird faahion this morning)^, I 
was just meditating an ^cape to the outside of 
the house, when a servant entered with a letter, 
addressed to myself, and informed me that it had 
been brought over from Yarvil by the <5arrier, 
who had ;al80 left a small trunk for me. 

With a momentary throb of anxiety, as 1 re- 
cognised Hannah Beresfeord'fi handwritings I 
bnoke theseE^^of her envelope — it was one-of my 
guardian's principles never to send a letter with- 
out isealang ii>*-«-andiread <the £ollowing: — 

'^* Mt JXEASL J(E8S1E, 

^^ Knowing as you do my apinions 
and feelings cofflDoeniiiig fooar psesettt hostess^ it 
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will scarcely surprise you to be told that I ex- 
ceedingly regret your apparently very prompt 
acceptance of that lady's hospitality. I cannot 
bring myself to believe, in spite of Mark's vehe- 
ment assertions, that Mrs. Trevanion, being so 
very long past the age of impulse and enthu*- 
siasm, has really conceived for you the strong 
prepossession she a£fects ; therefore, I am driven 
back upon the suspicion that she has some hid- 
den motive in wanting your company at the 
Priory, and hidden motives are things which I 
always especially mistrust. It is painful to me, 
my dear Jessie, to think of you — the child 
solemnly committed to my care and guidance by 
your dead mother, and whom I have learued to 
regard of late as almost belonging to us — it is 
painful, Isay, to think of you as exposed, under 
Mrs. Trevanion's roof, to a vague danger which 
haunts my mind with a most tiresome persistency, 
though it declines to reveal its shape. Mark 
endeavours to comfort me by the assurance that 
you will only stay where you are a few days, and 
that no possible harm can come to you in that 
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short time. I sincerely hope he is right, but I 
frankly confess that Mrs. Trevanion is a terror to 
me, and I shall have little peace or qaietade till 
I get you once more safe and uninjured under my 
own care. Of course I can readily imagine that 
all this will seem utter nonsense to you, who are 
being flattered and caressed and made much of by 
your worldly-wise hostess, and on whose inex- 
perience she will have no difficulty in imposing ; 
but, Jessie, my apprehensions and my nervousness 
are real, so real, dear child, that I can stoop to 
implore you to come home to us soon, however 
temptiDg may be the bait held out to induce you 
to stay. I have only sent you enough clothes to 
last you to the end of the week, presuming, you 
see, on your affection for those who love you so 
dearly winning the day against any mere girlish 
craving for excitement and pleasure amongst 
strangers. Do not answer this, as Mark will 
probably ride over to-morrow, and you can tell 
him when we are to expect you. 
^^ I am just going to sit for an hour with poor 
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Lnoj Olney. How I wish I had a few of the 
lovely flowers hj which I hear 70U are surroimded 
Sbi this poor, siok, afflicted girL 
'^ God bless you, my dearest Jessie. 

*^ Always yoor affectionately attached, 
^^Haknah Bkbksfobd." 

It was what I call — ^and especially what I called 
at the time of its reception — a very uncomfortable 
and depressing letter indeed. If my exceedingly 
practical and unimaginative guardian must all of 
a sudden take to presentiments and visions of 
ahadowy evil on my account, surely she might 
keep these nightmares of the fancy to herself for 
a little while, and not thrust them obtrusively 
between me and the first bit of natural and 
lawful sunshine that had come in my way. 
It was all very nice to be an object of affec- 
tionate regard to her and Doctor Mark, and 
I am sure I would not have dispensed with 
their kind partiality &r anything in the 
iforld ; but this wae no reason for my shutting 
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out of my heart and life every other int^eet, 
for my expecting, as Hannah evidently did, to 
meet with concealed serpents in every pathway, 
diverging bat a hair's breadth from her own, that 
I might chance to enter upon. As a matter of 
fact I did not care two straws whether serpents, 
or even wild beasts, infested the very agreeable 
path I was at present treading with sudfi elastic 
steps. I was young, and strong, and fearless, 
and I could fight these monsters if they came 
across me, as well as another ; bat Hannah's 
dread of them was a more serious thing, because 
it left me with the alternative of turning my back 
upon the alluring road altogether, while as yet I 
had scarcely passed within its burnished gates^ 
or of ignoring and thus cruelly wounding the 
disinterested affection which was for ever^ both 
to my conscience and outwardly, asserting its 
sacred claims. 

What could I do, I asked myself, in perplexed 
meditation on the perplexing subject, as I de- 
ferred my ramble for the present, and isat on a 
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low chair in front of the fire, looking vainlj for 
connsel amongst its glowing embers. What 
conld I do to have my own way ? — which meant 
remain at the Priory for as long as its mistress 
was disposed to keep me— and at the same time 
avoid offending or seriously grieving Uannah 
Beresford. Doctor Mark did not, as yet, enter 
much into the question, because he never openly 
opposed any strong desire of mine, and self was 
in two prominent a position in my calculations 
just now for me to trouble myself greatly about 
the unobtruded vexation of another, however real 
that vexation might chance to be. 

But Hannah and her frivolous fancies and ob- 
jections must be got rid of somehow, or my en- 
joyment would be continually marred by such 
plaintive appeals as I had received this morning ; 
the depressing effect of the one in question hav- 
ing been artfully increased — oh ! I knew Hannah 
so well — by that allusion to poor, afflicted Lucy 
Olney, with which the writer concluded her letter. 
It was exactly as if she had said, ^' Can you have 
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the heart to take greedily, and reckless of the 
pain you are giving to others, all the bright and 
sparkling things of life, when you remember how 
one, nearly as young as yourself, is shut out for 
ever from even the commonest enjoyments, im- 
prisoned alone with perpetual gloom and dark- 
ness ?" 

This was what Hannah meant me to feel when 
I read her apparently incidental announcement 
that she was going to spend an hour with Lucy 
Olney, and her arrow did not miss its mark. The 
thought of Willow Cottage, and of all its unut- 
terably sorrowful associations, forced upon me in 
the very midst of my own selfish enjoyments, 
was, to say the least of it, a damper of a most 
unwelcome kind. Nobody cares to be reminded, 
while they are treading gaily on flowers, and 
pressing out their sweetest perfume, that amongst 
their fellow creatures there are those who have 
to walk with sore and bleeding feet over cruel 
thorns. I could not help poor Lucy or her 
afflicted relatives were I to throw a black veil 
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over mj head and go moaming all my days. 
Whj, therefore, should HaDiiah, knowing how 
these people and their troubles invariably did 
depress me, choose to thrust the remembrance of 
them before me at this particular time? If she 
had not vexed and annoyed me by that concluding 
shot I might have been softened by the real kind-^ 
ness of her letter, and even disposed to forego 
some amount of personal gratification for her 
sake ; but as it was I felt in a thoroughly re- 
bellious moody and my only anxiety referred to 
the question of how I could quiet my guardian's 
scruples without giving in to them in the very 
slightest degree. 

It was at any rate a comfort that she did not 
require me to write to her to-day. Doctor Marie 
would ride over to-morrovr, and as he had always 
stood my friend and champion in times past, X 
indulged the hope that somehow or oth^ I 
should be able to coax him — even if it were a 
little against his own judgment— to come to my 
rescue now. 
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So I went upstairs and unpacked my trnnk^ 
smiling to myself as I observed that Hannah, had 
only sent me the very quietest and soberest of my 
company dresses, as if she thought that any 
danger I was incurring would be augmented by 
my appearing en grande toilette^ And then I 
found my way to the sunny lawn^ and in spite <>£ 
the check I had received spent a not unpleasant 
morning in exploring the grounds and shrubberies 
beyond It, and in imbibing a renewal of health 
and strength in the pure, sweet April air that 
blew around me. 

It was nearly noon when I returned to the 
house, and found Mrs. Trevanion waiting for me 
in the pretty morning room. She was quite as 
kind and gracious as on the previous day, ex- 
pressed herself charmed that I had made myself 
at home, questioned me a little as to my usual 
pursuits and amusements, told me in somewhat 
of a mysterious tone that she had despatched the 
letter of invitation to the individual she wished 
me to have as a companion at the Priory^ and 
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finally made me play and sing to her till lancheon 
time. 

" Malcolm was quite right/* the old lady asserted 
when I had left the piano ; " your voice is as 
sweet and as fresh as a nightingale's, an addi- 
tional reason for your not being buried alive all 
the days of your life in a dull country town 
among snobs and shopkeepers/' 

As to this, the reader is aware that I perfectly 
agreed with Mrs. Trevanion, but how she pro- 
posed hindering it I had not the faintest idea, 
unless it was by inviting me to take up my per- 
manent residence at the Priory as companion to 
herself while she lived, and giving me a chance, 
while under her protection, of marrying in a rank 
above my own. To all of which I should have 
had no objection, but for certain facts that had 
quenched ambition in my heart, and left in its 
place a hope immeasurably sweeter and dearer. 

Nevertheless, until this hope should grow into 
certainty, it was very nice to be a petted and 
honoured guest in so charming an abode as the 
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Priory, whicli distinction, in addition to its own 
advantages, remoYed me from the daily society 
of those whose excess of kindness and affection 
had latterly inflicted grievous wounds upon my 
conscience, and made me feel as if to get away 
from Yarvil would be of itself a boon for which 
I could not be sufficiently gratefuL 

After lunch that day Mrs. Trevanion ordered 
the carriage, and took me for a beautiful drive ; 
then, on our return, she slept till dinner time, 
while I was told to amuse myself by going over 
the whole house with Malcolm for a guide and 
expounder. In the evening I read some chapters of 
a new novel to my hostess, and finally went to 
bed again with the half-cheering, half-tantalising 

thought that between myself and the duration of 
this new luxurious life there was no obstacle 
save Hannah Beresford and her ridiculous pre- 
sentiments and fears. 



YOL. 1« N 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

DOOTOH MABK's aOOIKJ^fiS TO KB* 

I TOOK good cans to be on the lawn (the whole of 
the next moraiDg, that 'when Dr* Mark arriYed I 
n^ght hare a fiiet interview with him alone. He 
came even earlier than I had expected, and 
springing off his horse, which he wvis in >the 
habit of leaving tied in the front of the house 
while visitistg his patient iodoocs, .hastened to 
join tne whet» I stood waiting for Jiim under tbe 
aoacia trees. 

Onr greeting over, and ithis on bis part wtts 
a little tenderer aad sadder than usual^ be «u4> 
as thongh anxious to have dene wftth it'^ 

"Jessie, I promised Hannah to find out as 
soon as I saw you when you are coming back to 
us. She is almost abusive to me for having con- 
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sented to leaviiig you here at all, and worrying 
herself with a whole host of mysterious alarms 
on your account. I cannot, in Mrs, Trevanion's 
presence, urge this question upon you, but 
when, my baimi«," and here his eyes put on the 
wistful expression which I did find it a little 
hard to withstand, ** when may I bring a car- 
riage and fetch you home ?" 

Well, now was my time or never. If because 
this man (w'hose whole life WHis spent in loading 
me with benefits) looked with an xmspoken 
prefer into my face, I yielded weakly to the im- 
plied entreaty and said I would return to Yarvil 
in a day or two, I should certainly be foregoing 
every advantage, every pleasure, every relief 
from home vexations which Mrs. Trevanion's 
extraordinary fevour was promisiDg me. The 
insignificanit trutih that I owed it to my Yarvil 
friends to oblige them in this matte(r did nqft 
greatly weigh with me, because I really desired 
to loosen, instead of strengthen, the bonds 
between us, and though ultimately my conscienee 

N 2 
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might condemn me for unkindness and in^ati- 
tnde in choosing my own way, I knew that 
its accnsations would not be of daily and hourly 
recurrence as they were while the Beresfords 
and myself were under one roof, and their 
demonstrative affection was for ever reminding 
me of the treachery I was practising towards them. 

So out of the fullness of a selfish heart I an- 
swered Doctor Mark and told him, with I have 
no doubt a raised colour, that I did not see how 
I could possibly offend Mrs. Trevanion after her 
great kindness. by running away immediately, 
when she not only wished me to stay, but had 
actually invited a friend of her own to meet me 
and be a companion to me. And then, I added 
artfully, as Doctor Mark did not speak at once, 
but continued looking at me gravely — 

" Besides, I am sure it would injure you as 
well as myself in the old lady's estimation ; and 
she is one of your best patients." 

He gave a short sarcastic laugh — the good 

kind Mark, who was never 'sarcastic and 

replied— 
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*' This last consideration at any rate need not 
have one moment's weight with you, my dear. 
I would give up twenty such patients rather than 
miss you a single week from my home, 
Jessie." 

I am afraid I looked annoyed instead of grati- 
fied at this simple and affectionate statement, for 
Doctor Mark's face clouded noticeably as he added, 
in still graver tones than before — 

^' Your own wishes in. the matter^ dear, are all 
that I care to consult We had better come to 
these at once without troubling ourselves about 
Mrs. Trevanion in any way. I can trust you, 
Jessie, to deal frankly with me, and to say 
whether, apart from the question of offending 
the mistress of the Priory, it would give you 
pleasure to remain here.'* 

I did not admire this straightforward mode of 
arriving at the truth, though it was quite char- 
acteristic of Doctor Mark. I did not want to 
appear utterly selfish in the matter, even if my 
conscience testified inwardly against me, so I 
said, pettishly — 
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^^Yoa know I told you the day we came 
how much Hiked the place, and you were always 
declaring at home that I wanted change, and 
I feel quite well here ; hut^ of coorae, if so 
much fuss is to be made about it I had better 
give it up at once. Hannah would wony me to 
death and spoil all my enjoyment by such letters 
aa she wrote me yesterday." 

Then he took my two hands which had been 
working nervoasly together while I spoke^ aad, 
looking straight into my eyes, which very pos- 
sibly had some childish tears in them, said, with 
all his old indulgent kindness— * 

^< My bairnie, it is enough. I will make 
everything square at home and keep the wolves 
off you for as long as you like to stay in these 
pleasant pastures. If any harm, answering to 
poor Hannah's mysterious fears, should, after 
all, come to you, Jessie, you and I must share 
the blame between us. I promise to take the 
largest half, which involves no special generosity 
en my part, since any evil touching you would 
smite me too hard to make the blame of tiM 
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wlwjle worW! of the least conaequenca Now, my 
bairn, I think I must go ia and aee the old ladyJ* 

Will it be received as any jxiBtffication of my 
own bardnesa and selfishness if I say that this 
kind and generous and utterly unselfish speech 
of Doctor Mark's Ttearly snxxseeded in melting 
me ; nearly forced ftom my lips a consent to re- 
tarn with him that very day, and forego my 
chance of ever seeing the beautiful Priory or its 
mistress again I I am afraid when the world's 
stupendous accounts axe finally made up it will 
be discovered that millions have travelled on the 
wrong road, who, daring their livea» had often 
and oftan been all but persuaded to choose the 
right 

For a second oar two. after my companion had 
spoken, I remained silent^ biting my lips desper-- 
aitely, struggling with the tears which I knew 
now w«re fillings mj eyea^ and debating as to 
whether I should or should not oE&t myself up 
aa a bleeding, sacrifice to this firiend. who would 
cheerfoUy have givem, not only the enjoyment of 
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a few days or weeks, but the happiness of 
whole life, had it been necessary, for me. 

Perhaps if Mark had said a word or two more 
then, while my heart was softening — ^if he had 
reminded me that for my sake he was going to 
assome, with his sister, the sole responsibility of 
my lengthened stay at the Priory, and that, in 
addition to her anger and indignation, he should 
have that personal missing of me from his home 
to bear daily, I might have been won over to do 
the right thing, but he said nothing more ; he 
had ascertained, to his own entire conviction, 
that I wished to remain where I was, and no 
thought of self was permitted after this to enter 
his mind for a moment. So at last, as he drew 
my arm gently within his own to lead me to the 
house, ignoring the signs of emotion and inde- 
cision in my face, I said meekly (willing that he 
snould see I had some compunction for what I 
was doing) — 

^^ Then, as usual. Doctor Mark, I am to owe 
everything to you, but I dare not complain of 
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the burden this time, because I have chosen to 
take it up. Please don't think me very selfish 
if you can help it. I have had so little variety 
in my life, and Mrs. Trevanion is so excessively 
kind to me." 

A miserable apology, for were not the friends 
I was grieving kind to me too ? Had they not 
been kind to me and to my mother before me 
for long years, instead of for the few hours it 
had required to secure my gratitude towards Mrs. 
Trevanion ? But Mark only pressed my arm 
aflfectionately to his side and said — 

'^ Have no fears concerning what I shall think 
of you, my bairn. It is happiness enough for 
me to know that for once you accept of your own 
freewill a small kindness at my hands, and do 
not feel oppressed by it.*' 

Then we went in doors, and Mrs. Trevanion 
persuaded the doctor to stay that day to lunch 
with us. I believe he wanted to find out who it 
was that the old lady had invited to be my 
fellow guest at the Priory, but if this was the 
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case she managed eompleteljto baffle him^ evad- 
ing any hints of cariosity he ventured oa with a 
playful assertion that he would know all about 
it in good time, and that if it was her whim to 
keep her own secrets, she would not be wheedled 
out of them even by her pet doctor. 

Whereupon the pet doctor looked graver and 
more anxious than there seemed the least occa- 
sion for ; and while still impressed with my first 
belief that it was a young lady who was expected, 
I began to wonder whether Doctor Mark had any 
terrifying visions of a six-foot Grenadier or a 
magnificent Lifeguardsman, either of whom 
Hannah would doubtless consider a realisation 
of her shadowy fears, if he was bestowed upon 
me as my daily companion^ 

I accompanied Doctor Mark as far as the 
terrace when he was going away, but he only 
then repeated his assurances that his sister should 
not vex me with any more complaining letters^ 
and that whatever I wanted in addition to the 
things she had already seutt should be dispatched 
as soon as I gave. the order for them. 
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^^ AQ(£wh6n)fldMi]iI see you agaiii.?^' I said as. 
he mounted his horse, the lingering hand shaking 
h£i?iag been pre^ioBal]^ s^ooGnnpliflhed. ^^ I shall 
likfi you tO; Qome soouy Doctor Mark.^^ 

^^ SJmll yotti my baimie ?'^ he azis^mred, a little 
absently, as if die» msAter of eonrse words failed 
to make any distinct impcsaai^xi om him* ^^ Ob, 
I suppose in a few days Mrs. Trevannion will be 
looking for me, and of course," he added, with a 
smile that was of dubious mirthfulness, " having 
undertaken the responsibility of leaving you here, 
I shall be anxious to ascertain from time to time 
that no mischief is arising from it." 

*' Mischief, indeed !" I said with a light laugh, 
for I had quite recovered my spirits since Doctor 
Mark had so pleasantly smoothed my way for 
me. *' I should like to know what mischief 
could befall me under the protection of an elderly 
patrician lady, leading a hermit's life, and with a 
respectable Methodist saint for her confidential 
attendant. Anyone would think you were 
leaving me in a den of thieves, or, at the least. 
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in the most exposed and dangerous part of Vanity 
Fair/' 

** Well, only look out, Jessie," he said, tam- 
ing his horse's head towards the avenue, ^^ thai 
no thieves do get into the fold' you deem so 
secure, for whatever minor calamities resulted 
from the exploit, depend upon it I should hang 
for it" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Malcolm's strange revelations. 

Although Doctor Mark had so generously pro- 
posed taking upon himself the whole blame of 
mj remaining Mrs. Trevanion's guest, and had 
engaged to keep the home wolves off me, I felt 
that I must answer Hannah's letter sooner or 
later, and acknowledge that I was pleasing myself,, 
while T was displeasing her, in staying at the 
Priory. So that afternoon I wrote to my guar- 
dian^ ostensibly to ask for a more liberal supply 
of clothes (though, indeed, I had none that I 
considered elegant enough for my present require- 
ments), but in reality to beg pardon for having 
turned a deaf ear to |her affectionate entreaties, 
and to offer the best excuses I could for my 
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naughtiness. To this letter (which I can well 
believe was shallow enough for Hannah's clear 
eyes to see to the bottom of), no reply was vouch- 
safed— I scarcely expected one— but another box 
of spring clothing was dispatched the next day^ 
and this I understood as a mute and dignified 
acquiescence in the arrangement which secured 
me my own wUl at the expense of Miss Beres- 
ford*s sorrow and disapproval. Of course, I did 
not like the feeling of being in disgrace at home ; 
it took away more than I would have openly con- 
fessed of my enjo]rment of all the bright and 
pleasant things around me, but then I did not 
believe that Hannah would cherish anger against 
me very long, and I trusted a great deal to Doctor 
Mark's peace-making between his sister and my- 
self, whenever we came together again. 

From all that Mrs. Trevanion said, I was quite 
sure that she reckoned upon my remaining with 
her fbr any period however lengthened that it 
might be her whim or pleasure to keep me, and^ 
as every day 1 fblt moro and more at home 
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^nongst the laxuries and< refinements of this 
delightful place') and revelled more and more in 
the perfect freedom acoordedi me, it was natural 
that I should thoroughly sympathize with the old 
lady's views, and never speak one word in dis- 
oouragement of them. 

Nothing of any importance occurred for several 
days after Doctor Mark's last visit When the 
mornings were fine I spent them in lounging 
about the beautiful grounds, sometimes ext^id- 
ing my rambles to the green copse beyond, and 
coining home laden with early primroses^ anemo*- 
niea, and violets* On cold or wet days I went 
and sat in a great glass house, larger than any 
conservatory I had aver seen, and filled with 
exquisite and, fragrant esotics, in the midst of 
which a cool fountain bubbled and sparkled con- 
tinually, watering a marble basin overhung with 
the choicest and most delicate of British ferns» 
Here I brought my books and work, and satiated 
my very soul with a true Sybarite's enjoymenit. 
Here,, too^ I brought my dcea^ns, and lived in 
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them a fiiller, richer, completer life, than the actual 
one I am describing, bat whose softness and indo- 
lence no doubt helped^ in a great measore, to 
soggest the visions which lifted me far up into 
the clouds, and made even the dull earth my feet 
still rested on an enchanted island, created for 
me alone, and bringing forth, instead of the 
thorns and thistles the primeval curse has en- 
tailed upon it, nothing but the fairest and sweetest 
flowers. 

And so the April days went on and on, their 
monotony never wearying me, because all in the 
present ministered to the complete gratification 
of my senses, while all the future lay spread before 
me like a dazzling vista hung with starry lamps, 
and having at its far-off end a golden veil through 
which I saw enough, in my bright day- dreams, to 
set my human heart beating with a strange, sweet 
wonder. 

Was it surprising that the Beresfords, and 
Yarvil, and the hundred trivial interests of my 
past life should grow faded and dim in my re- 
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membrance, in the midst of all this artificial 
splendour, or that I should say to the sometime 
faithful monitor within — 

— " soul, make merry and caroose, 
Dear sonl—for all is well." 

Doctor Mark did not ride over to see either me^ 
or his aristocratic patient any more that week, 
and on Sunday, Mrs. Trevanion, giving me my 
choice between Tarvil and Wallington church, I 
unhesitatingly named the latter. My hostess 
obligingly put a carriage at my disposal, observ- 
ing, in a suddenly sharpened tone, that she had 
not been inside a church herself since her life had 
been turned out of its right course by the deser- 
tion and ingratitude of one who owed her every- 
thing. This was the first allusion Mrs. Trevanion 
had ever made in my presence to her offending^ 
son, and I was too much astonished to decide at 
once whether I ought to reply to it or not. 
Before I had a chance of seleotiag any appro- 
priate words, the old lady went on — 

" But Malcolm will rejoice in the opportunity 
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of aooompanying you as far as the churcL doar, 
aayd joining you again when your long cboial 
service is over. She herself is a rank Metbodisty 
and has some pet chapel at Wallington, which 
she esteems it a real treat to attend^ whenever I 
can let her go so &r. If yon don't like haring' 
her inside with you, she can sit by the coachmaD. 
It will be all one to poor Malcolm, who, inside or 
onty will read her hymns during the whole 
journey, and soar as high above such mere u^rld-^ 
lings as you and me, Bosebud, as though she 
were already emancipated from the body axicl 
translated into a purely spiritual region. People 
laugh at fanaticism, but I consider it the pro- 
foundest philosophy ever attained by a dweller 
upon our blighted earth, and I reverence Maloohn, 
in my heart of hearts, infinitely more becaose 
she is one of these wise jdiilosophers, than be-^ 
cause she is at the same time a good and- GEtithfiil 

servant.'* 

" She is a Scotchwoman, too," t replied, won**, 
during how far Mrs. Trevanion meant what she 
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9aid^ ^^and a very nice^ kind cresture, I am oeiv 
tain. . I shall mack prefer havmg her inside the 
carriage with me.** 

*' Well^ don't interfere with her meditations/^ 
laughed Malcolm'a mistress^ as I left the room to 
dress for church. ^^ I suppose yoa have got some 
pretty fancies of your own to fill your thoughts, 
and to hinder solitude from being irksome to you, 
Bosebud, otherwise you would not be ao content, 
aa I think you are, in this dull old prison house of 



mine.'* 



^^ More than content, dear !Mxs. Trevaaion,** I 
looked back smilingly to say; "I am as happy 
as the day is long in your fairy palace, and my 
only fear is that I am becoming unfitted for the 
prosaic life I must return to by-and-bye, * All 
that's bright must fade,* as the old song tells us, 
and when the fading arrives for me I shall have 
neither Malcolm's philosophy nor any strength 
of mind of my own to help me in bearing it^." 

"Poor Rosebud 1" half laughed, half sighed 
my eccentric entertainer^, as I dosed the door 
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softlj behind me; and going upstairs in a 
dawdling fashion I repeated the words to mjself 
with an admiring pause upon their pretty sounds 
and wondering, in an idle, speculative mood, 
whether anj circumstances would ever arise in the 
hereafter to make Mrs. Trevanion use them seri* 
ously, and with real instead of mock pity for me 
dictating them. 

Sitting face to face with the grave Mrs. Malcolm 
in Mrs. Trevanion's luxurious carriage, I might 
have had ample opportunity for indulging in ^Hhe 
pretty fancies," as my hostess had called them, 
which did in truth cheat solitude for me out of 
all its dreariness. I might, I say, on that sweet 
April morning have given myself up to my 
wildest day dreaming, but for the trifling circum- 
stance (in the way of a disturbing cause) of my 
having observed, with a feeling of growing won- 
der, that my companion's eyes — ^the sad eyes I 
have before spoken of — were lifted, from time to 
time, from the hymn book (which according to 
her mistress's prophecy had been opened as soon 
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as we started), and fixed, with a steadfast, 
thoughtful expression in them, on my face. My 
own idea was that having hitherto resisted every 
temptation to preach to me, this good woman, 
now that Sunday had arrived, and we were alone 
together, felt it strongly incumbent upon her to 
seize the golden moment and deliver herself of 
her message to the heedless girl whose indifier- 
ence to spiritual things had no doubt by this 
time become clear as noonday, and who was con- 
sequently a fit subject for exhortation and warn- 
ing ; but while I wondered in what words I was 
to be addressed, and shrank a little from the close 
observation that was preceding them, Mrs. 
Malcolm suddenly spoke in her measured voice, 
and said — 

*^ I beg your pardon, miss, for my boldness in 
asking you a question, but it relates to something 
very near my heart, and I may not Iiave so 
favourable a chance again. Did you, miss, ever 
happen to hear the story of poor Mr. Charles ?" 

** Charles Trevanion I" I repeated, in unfeigned 
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sorpriMi ^^ 760, I hai^e lieatd about as mnoh as 
is known to the general public abont faim, and 
this has interested me sofficientlj to make me 
wish I could hear more. Do you know anj ad- 
ditional particulars^ Mrs. Malcolm ? Susely jroa 
were not here when it all happened ?^ 

^^ I was, miss/' she said, with a deep and i^rj 
mournful sigh ; ^ only not in my present ci^aciiy. 
I BUrsed Mr. Charles when he was a baby, and 
le^ed him as dearly as if he had been my owou 
When he ceased to reqaire a nurse, Mrs* Hbm-. 
TUnion kept me just to look after the other 
seTTuats, and to do a little needlework. I was 
not strong, and she would not hear of my leaving 
her to go to a new place, for Mr. Oharles was as 
warm-hearted a young gentleman as ever lived, 
aad he often said, in my hearing, to his mother, 
that the house would not seem a bit the same q£ 
okl nursey was away. Well, miss, this went oibl 
till he was quite grown op, and fonly came to atay 
at the Eriory now and again, his mother's prood 
and rather stiff notions not suitiog his gay,, free 
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•dii^osition at all. I don't mean for one lofoment 
to^excnse the young man — dear as he was, and 
always must be, to me — ^for what he did to anger 
and neariy madden his mother at last. Provi- 
dence has appointed m all to different lotions in 
the present world, and I think we do momg in 
seeming to mate light ^f this, even if others 
commit ^ greater wrong in being proud over much 
of their high standing. Anyhow, miss, it is certain 
that when Mr. Charles pleased his own fancy by 
marrying so fkr beneath him, Mrs. Trevaniori*s 
grictf was quite as heavy as her anger, and I for 
one believed that her heart waald break with it. 
I did not 'see so much of my mistress then as 1 
do now, and, indeed, for many months after it all 
happened, she could not bear me in her sight, 
which was natural enough considefing how fond 
poor Mr. Charles had been of me ; but I know 
from others that the misery, and rebellion, and 
bitterness ctf her wounded heart almost drove her 
to distraction, aend no doubt tempted her to the 
sad ^revenge she took in disinheriting Tier only 
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«on, and promising all that should be his to ^ 
distant relation. I say, miss, that I firmly belief 
it was Satan and the bitterness of her own he^ 
at the first that tempted my poor mistress to tW 
sin of cutting oflF Mr. Charles, the rightful hmf 
of all this fine property, in favour of a strangw 
and I cannot but think— God help her if I •^ 
wrong— that but for pride and stubbornness, =** 
natural tyrants of the unreffenerate human 
flhe would gladly revoke her unjust andcru 
tence, and have that poor banished young 
with his wife and children home again, 
oherished this hope more or less ever 
Trevanion raised me to the posxtvon ^^ 

. aaV till®* 

woman to herself, though I cam^^^ r^xxT9& 

a to enconK««> 

has on any occasion said one woxa ^eaU ^ 
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^^ Ab, yes^ emre enongh, ehehadlir. durles it 
her mind, miss^ when she spoke ibose fpwettsnie 
wordS|" answered my companion, in a low, mein 
tating tone, as if what I had jost told her had to 
be carefully thought over. ** I shotdd have coli*- 
sidered," she went on, ^' the allading to him ih 
any way a good sign but for those «igdS tiiat 1 bxh 
fast coming to. Let me say, howerer, h^re, iniss, 
that I was more pleased the day my mistress in- 
vited you to stop with her than I had been for b 
long time about anything having to do witfti tiiiB 
things of this deceiving and passing ^orld. i 
thought within myself that you, being young, and 
bright, and happy, would make Mrs. TrevcmiosL 
fond of you, and that real fondness for ax^ 
fellow crea^ture would soften her poor heart and 
prepare it for battling with the fierce pride and 
anger that stand in the way of her own and Mt. 
Charles's happiness. I ha/ve often and often, 
since you came, miss, been on the point of speak^- 
ing to you, and telling you all I have told you 
now, that you might watch for an • opportunity cf 
putting in a kind word for the dear young niikn. 
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whose greatest sin was just want of thought and, 
perhafMB, too keen a liking for pretty faces. Brut 
alas I miffi, we are poor short-sighted creatnres 
at beat, and given to sow our foolish hopes only 
that we may reap the bitterer disappointment. 
Since the day before yesterday I ihave been taught 
once more the vanity of trusting to an arm of 
flesh for any efiGsotual help, or expecting ix> gather 
grapeB of thorns, or figs of thistles." 

]ITot;knowing whether the (excellent Malcolm 
was intending to describe ime under these expres- 
sive «ymbolfl, or whether her parable had .a still 
de^er signification, I only said — *^ Indeed ?" in 
a questioning and sympathatic tone, .as abe 
paused for a moment in .her narrative., either to 
recover breath, or to judge of the intereBtahe 
had.reaUy succeeded in inspiring in me. 

*^ Yes, miss," she went on (presently, the ;sad 
look (in her eyes growing. sadder. than ever, ^^tfaat 
is the lesson, as I take it, which the facts I am 
now comiirg to diave been intended to teach ^me. 
I ought to have known that tiie Jiuman heart is 
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too hard for a human touch to soften it, no 
matter with what skill or tenderness such a 
toach may be applied. My mistress has become 
fond of yoa, as I thought she would ; but this 
fondness, instead of bringing back her love for 
her banished son — my darlings who scores and 
scores of times has run away from his proud 
mother when he was a little one, and laid his 
golden baby head in my lap, and whispered that 
he loved nursey best" — (here poor Malcolm, 
warming in her pathetic reminiscences, had 
something over and above sadness in her eyes, 
and was compelled to wait a minute before she 
could go on with any degree of calmness) — '' but, 
as I was saying, miss, this fondness for you has 
worked just an opposite result from the one I was 
hoping and praying for. I will not tire you with 
many more of my own thoughts or wishes on the 
subject. For the present I must be content to 
wait and exercise a quiet patience ; for the truth 
is, miss, as 1 have had it from Mrs. Trevanion's 
own lips, she has written to invite the gentleman 
who is put in Mr. Charles's place to the Priory, 
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and if he comes and my mistress takes to him, I 
don't see that anything short of a miracle can 
prevent its being all over with my dear boy and 
those helpless ones belonging to him. I hope I 
have not done wrong in telling you all this, 
miss," she concluded, dropping her eyes upon 
her still open hymn book, as if she expected 
something there to enlighten her on the subject; 
'' for, although I have been rebuked for trusting 
too much to human means as regards the soften- 
ing of my poor mistress's heart, there can be no 
harm in trying our utm ost that those same means 
should not be employed to hinder the good work; 
but I humbly beg your pardon, miss, for letting 
my tongue run on to such a length, while I think 
you have something to say or to ask in yo.ur turn.'* 

I was, however, almost too bewildered by this 
time to say or to ask anything. Mrs. Malcolm's 
crowning information, apart from the deductions 
which I believed the good woman drew from it, 
had quite taken my breath away, and it cost me 
an effort even to get out the words — 

" Do you really mean that the guest Mrs. Tre- 
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Tanion has been invitiDg to meet me here — ^the 
person she wrote to the day after I came^ is not 
a yoang lady, but the Mr. Trevanion who will 
succeed to all her property ? Sorely^ Mrs. Mal- 
colm, yon are under some curious mistake. I 
have understood that this gentleman is quite a 
stranger to your mistress." 

^* He is, miss," was the reply ; " but there is 
no mistake on my part as to what has been done 
now, for these were the words in which my mis^ 
tress told me — * We are turning over a new leaf, 
Malcolm,' she said, with one of those smiles^ I 
never like to see on her face, because they don't 
come from any sunshine at the heart, ^ and the 
Priory will soon lose its character for gloom and 
dullness. I have sent for my well-beloved cousio,^ 
Edmund Trevanion, to keep Miss Seton com- 
pany. I fancy they will make a pretty, lively 
pair, for report speaks of Edmund as both gay 
and handsome. It is quite time I made the ac- 
quaintance of my heir, and it pleases me to in- 
troduce him to his future home while it is graced 
by so sweet and charming a young lady as my 
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fniend Beresford's lovely sistaer.'' I believe^ miss, 
I have repeated my mistress's, exact words.; so, 
you see^ tbepe cannot possibly be any mistake 
about the matter." 

And doubtless, that she mi^ht not appear to 
notice my vivid blushes, the eyes went down on the 
hymji book agoj^, and the speaker waited for me to 
comment on the strange things I had been hearing. 

After a little pause, during which I tried to 
steady my somewhat dizzy brain, I asked Mra* 
Malcolm in what way she thought I could stilL be 
o£the least use in. furthering the great object she 
had at heart, or at any rate, if not capable of being 
Qf positiveuse— I believed she had hinted aftmuch 
-rmhow I CQuld avoid hindering it. The answer to 
this question appeared to trouble my companion 
more than anything that had gone before it. Her 
own calm. &oe gathered a slight accession of colour 
QQW, wi the quiet eyes twitched with a nervous 
lOfCKtio^;; but she had eyideutly made up her mind 
tx% S9y all that hei> judgmeoit deemed it necessary 
to5 say, and the hesitation was of very brief con- 
tiauaJBioe. 
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^^Well, I think^ miss, that my mistress has 
grown fond enough of yon to wish yon to share, 
one of these days, in all that she will leave be- 
hind her. Mr. Trevanion is young and hand- 
some, i^nd in sending for him here now to meet 
you, my belief is that the poor lady, in the crav- 
ings of her desolate heart for some new interest 
to fill it, is going to try her hand at matchmak- 
ing. There, it is all out now, miss ; and I hope 
you will forgive the great boldness and freedom 
of my speech, in consideration of the many tears 
I have shed over my own dear Mr. Charles's un^ 
just banishment." 

I had been prepared for some such fancy as 
this en Malcolm's part; so I could reply to her 
now without any special embarrassment, and 
^covering what there was with a little laugh. 

** I see you have got a fertile imagination, my 
good Mrs. Malcolm, though you read nothing 
but your Bible aud hymn book. Your present 
idea does me far too much honour ; but, suppos- 
ing for a moment that you are right, in what 
way has it occurred to you that my being warned 
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beforehand can help your cause — the cause of 
Mr. Charles Trevanion ?" 

I wanted, you see, to learn all about good Mrs. 
Malcolm's tactics before I assured her of the 
unlikelihood of my either assisting or hindering 
them by falling in love with the usurper of her 
nursling's rights. 

*' Why surely, miss," she said, opening the 
quiet eyes with a look of very honest wonder, 
** now you know the rights of the case, you would 
not, for any personal gain, take part against Mr. 
Charles. I have thought it all out," she added 
with growing boldness, " and I have ventured to 
hope that should you and this new young gentle- 
man fulfil Mrs. Trevanion's wishes, you might be 
able to influence him to give back to Mr. Charles 
his lawful rights, even should my poor misguided 
mistress die with herpresent intentions unaltered." 

**My dear Mrs. Malcolm," I replied, really 
touched at the utterly unworldly spirit evinced 
by this confidence in my integrity and generosity, 
"I am so much obliged to you for crediting 

o 6 
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me with a virtae which wonld no doabt be easy 
to you. It might not be very difficult to me w^re 
I ever placed in a position to make the exercise 
of it necessary, bnt this is not likely^'* and here T 
became suddenly aware that my voice was fiilter* 
ing and my cheeks glowing, ^ because, to speak 
candidly, in return for your candour to me^ I 
have no affections to bestow on the gentleman 
you say is coming — ^not if he were the hand-> 
somest and wealthiest and the best in all England. 
This is my secret, however, and you must please 
to keep it wholly to yourself. It is not known 
to another creature in the world." 

**Have no fear, ray dear young lady,*' ex- 
claimed Malcolm, who was gazing at me with 
redoubled and quite affecting interest, << and to 
be sure I might have guessed that something of 
the sort was likely to be the case, and maj tiie 
Lord in his mercy send you a full measmre of 
earthly blessing, while waiting 6x the ridier 
blessing in the heavenly kingdom whidi I pray 
may be your portion too— fiu* the world, my dear 
young lady, passeth away, and the fashion of it, 
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a^4 in ^ few short yeara^ oc p^ir^piajpa les»| it will 
signify ootbijQg to you o? m^ whethw we have 
b^cin olotbed here in purple wd fine linen^ qi 
laid like Lagarus at the rich man's gate borne down 
by poverty a»d every human iU. T ofteft think 
I ^um wrong and fc^U^h in heing over ^nxioup to 
SQ$^ Mr. Charies in his own place ^amr— only 
right is right ia the I^ord's view ^s well as in 
man's, and riches unlawfully begotten can ^ever 
prosper nor bri^g a blessing." 

*< Theft now, M^Si Malcolm," I ventiwied to 
ii^tewapt here, thiiikung that aa our dj?iv^ was 
nearly ov^r ife would be q. pijy toi let the good 
womaft fatigw herself with a long sermon, " I 
suppose ypur only hope Uea in the chance of Mrs. 
Tirevanion not liking the heii? she has ohosesi, and 
SQ having no i?^ftoiwc^ but to forgive and reinstate 
her aw, Yo^ pee J *«a qniit^ wt of the questiea/' 

^* I see toQ> mi^s," said M^lQolm yeiy sa41y 
ao^ huu)Wy^ ^- that I hp-d be^t indulge no. nMnre 
hapeih, wA w^Q nQ mew plans of mj owa aa 
regwds this ]»%ttej», but just OQiamit it simply to. 
the Lord who holds in HiSt grooiaw hainds. the 
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hearts of the children of men, and can turn them 
whithersoever it pleaseth Him. I would ask yon, 
miss, to be so kind as not to' mention to Mrs. 
Trevanion that we have had any talk on the sub- 
ject of her private affairs. She will tell you her- 
self^ no doubt^ who is expected as soon as she 
receives an answer to her letter. The gentleman 
is mostly abroad, I believe, or this answer would 
have come before now.*' 

I willingly agreed to be silent as regarded 
Mrs. Trevanion, reserving the privilege of mention- 
ing the name of the coming man to Doctor Mark, if 
on consideration I should deem it expedient to do 
so. The truth was I had already made up my 
mind that I should have to return home when 
this hero actually arrived upon the scene, and it 
struck me that I might secure my peace with 
Hannah, and even come off with flying colours, if 
I announced such an intention before an acquain- 
tance with the gentleman could expose me to the 
suspicion of only denying myself the enjoyment 
of his society because he did not personally 
attract or interest me. 
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CHAPTER XX 



DOCTOR MARK BECOMES AMBIGUOUS. 

Mrs. Trevanion complained of not feeling well 
on Monday morning. The post had, I knew, 
brought her a foreign letter, and a summons was 
dispatched to Yarvil for Doctor Beresford. Mrs. 
Malcolm was charged to give her mistress's love 
to me, and her regrets at not being able to come 
downstairs. She hoped I would amuse myself as 
usual, and keep Doctor Mark to luncheon. I 
waited about the lawn the best part of the morn- 
ing, expecting to see him arrive on horseback, 
and having carefully prepared all the pretty 
things I meant to say to him in reference to my 
speedy return home. It seemed quite au age 
since we had met, and though long familiarity 
with Doctor Mark's never-failing kindness and 
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tenderness had made me too often expect them 
as matters of coarse, and with a very ondae ap- 
preciation of their value, I was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that something seemed missing out of 

[ my life now that his absence was prolonged be- 

yond the few days I bad expected it to Qontinue^ 
and appeared to be a voluntary keeping away 
from m^ on hi» part 

It wes nearly one o'clock wheo, ta my sur- 
prise, % hired coKiY^fince drove up to the door^ 
near which I still kept my watch, and revoeJled 

I Doctor Mark, with a very pale face^ seated i^^ide. 

" You are ill^'* I exclaimed,, impulsively, run- 

I 

)( niog quickly to his sidq as thie steps were let 

i ^ dowuji and he. desoeuded with ixianifest diffi^qlty. 

" Oh I Doctor Mwky I never knew you have a,Biy- 
thing the matter with yon^ before^ What is it ? 
And why have I beoA kept i» ignorance ?'' 

<^ My d^a? Uairaio," ho replied,, with a light, 
breaking ovw hi^ whole couat^oano^ as I cjlxmg 
to hia WTO, and looked, I siPippQa^ the> anxiety I 
r«(»Uy &lt^ <^ it la PQthing of the smallest oonne-^ 



I 
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qnence, only the other daj going home from here 
I got into an absent fit, and let my horse^ who 
m/ost have been sympathizing with his* rider's 
mood) stumble over a heap of stones on the road. 
We both came down most ingloriously together, 
be injaring his knees, and I getting a sharp blow 
on one side of my head, and a slightly sprained 
ankle into the bargain. I have really felt it 
chiefly," he said, drawing me a little closer to 
him, 3» we stood now jnst inside the hall, ^^be-» 
cause it kept me from e6ming to look after my 
pretty baimie^ and making sure that no harm 
was happening to her» I should hare contrired 
a yisit to-day in any case, in spite of Hannah's 
ravings^ bnt the old Lady's message formed a 
capital excnae. I shall retnrn and have half an 
hour with yoo, my darlings when I have seen her. 
Where will yon wait for me ?" 

I tcAA him that I Bhould be in the dining- 
room^ and that he was to have hmch with me, 
by Hm Irevanion'a espress ocdears, and he looked 
so glad and happy that, foigetting for the mo-* 
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ment how I had recently shrank from every token 
of Doctor Mark's special interest in my unworthy 
self, I quite exulted in the thought of the plea- 
sant news I had for him^ determining to claim 
from him at least, very great credit on account 
of my intended return to Yarvil on the arrival of 
Mr. Edmund Trevanion. 

He came back to me in about twenty minutes^ 
lunch having been served during his absence up- 
stairs, and in reply to my first enquiry concern- 
ing his patient told me that she was undoubtedly 
suffering, but more, he believed, in her temper 
than in her health. She had acknowledged that 
somethiug had upset her this morning, but de- 
clined saying what it was. Doctor Mark added 
that Mrs. Trevanion had spoken warmly of me, 
and had expressed a hope that I should be will- 
ing to stay with her for a long time. 

** Give me a little credit, Jessie,*' he pleaded, 
" for repeating this so candidly to you when you 
know that I go mourning all the day at home be- 
cause my bairnie's seat at hearth and board ia 
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vacant. Nothing but the conviction that you are 
happier here could reconcile me to living without 
you.'* 

^* Now do sit down and have something to eat, 
Doctor Mark," I answered, most unsentimentally, 
" for I am sure you look as if you wanted refresh- 
ment, and I am your hostess you know for to- 
day, and then you must tell me about Hannah, 
and how I really stand in that quarter. After* 
terwards — that is, when you have made a good 
luncheon and faithfully replied to my questions 
— I may have a small communication to make to 
you." 

*^ By-the-bye," he exclaimed, looking keenly 
interested in a moment, though in obedience to 
my orders he drew a chair for himself (rather 
closer to mine than I had bargained for) to the 
table ; " what about the visitor who was to be in- 
vited ? Do you know yet the name, station, age, 
and sex of your fellow guest, Jessie ? I quite 
expected to find the enviable individual here to- 
day." 
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^^ Anyhow/' I said^ Iftnghing^ and gknmg 
Doctor Mark's chair a little piisb> for I i^Qi^ghii 
the servants would remark how veiy igi^ai^ 
to» mine he had placed it, ^^ the euviabl^) indi- 
Yidual appeara m no hurry to enter upon^ ths 
felicity in store for her, orib'm^ as the- case maj 
be. I will tell you the extent of my informal 
tioQ by-and-bye» At present yon. have to de^ 
Yonr all you can of this tempting ourry, to drink 
at least two glasses: of wine— I have Bai^undy, 
port, sherry and Madeira fbiyoa to choose fnomr^ 
uid then to answer my qniestions aJ>oat home 
and Hannah, Doctor Mark. I am awfully afii^d 
that Hannah has not forgiven me/' 

^'It is wondroo&ly pleasant to be waitedi ca 
and made much of by little Jlessle," he said» 
without notidng my last observationk ^^ I sbouJd 
not Dfldnd tumbling off my horse every day if i% 
brought me such an indemnity for my trivial 
huA^ And what a graceful and giaciorus^ little 
hostess my baimi/e makes^ Anyone would ^hm \ 
you had sat at the head of a luxuriously-^up^ 
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j^ied table all your life, Jessie. I don't wonder 
at the prond old lady taking to a born aristocrat 
like my child here. She remarked jaist now 
that nature had. fitted you for a dignified 
station, and that jom ought to secure a brilliant 
position by-and-bye.*' 

" She is Yery complimentary^*' I said, care- 
lessly, though, not without an inward thrill of 
gratified vanity, and an emotion of thankfulness 
that (for the sake of one who sat love^crowned 
in my heart), I eould thus impress others, ^' ba^ 
don't be tiresome and irrelevant^ Doctoc Mark., 
when I want so dreadfully to hear about Han- 
nah. There will be ample time to* discuss less 
interesting matters afterwards.'* 

** Oh I Hannah,, is all right, my dear bairn," 
he said, in a tone that left on my mind tlue con- 
viction that, as regarded me^ she was all wrong. 
" I even escaped in my own person the severe 
drubbing I had expected — thanks to my wounded 
k/ead and ankle. Of course^ your staying here 
dbes not inspire my good sister to sing the jubi- 
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late every momiDg, or to repeat a prajer of 
thanksgiving erery night, but she has toned 
down wonderfolly, I assure you, and she told 
me I might bring her love to you to-day.'' 

" Then you think,** I asked, enjoying (with 
beautiful consistency, considering how I had 
longed to get away firom the demonstrative affec- 
tion of my best and dearest firiends), the thought 
of the charming surprise I was about to excite — 
'^ you think that if I came home in a few days 
Hannah would not quite shut the doors of your 
house upon me ?" 

^^ I should like to see anybody attempting to 
shut the doors of my house upon Jessie Seton,** 
he exclaimed with a momentary look of almost 
fierce defiance in his face that absolutely startled 
me^ only it gave place immediatly to a pleased 
and eager expression, as he added, half-incredu- 
lously, " but you don*t mean to try the experi- 
ment, do you, my bairn? You are not yet 
weary of your fairy palace, with its flowers and 
its gems, and its singing birds, above all, with 
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its promise of a coming guest who may be a 
belted knight or a king's son, gifted with every 
attraction to win a lady's heart, and proving 
himself the dream hero of my little dreaming 
Jessie." 

"That Madeira is getting into your head, 
Doctor Mark," I said saucily, ** and I shall re- 
move the bottle out of your reach if you talk any 
more nonsense. What will you say if I tell 
you that I do mean to try the experiment of 
forcing an entrance into your hospitable dwel- 
ling in a very few days perhaps, notwithstand* 
ing Mrs. Trevanion's kindness, and the flowers, 
and the singing-birds, and the dream-hero and 
all I Listen now with grateful attention, and I 
will let you into a secret — a very great secret, 
remember, and one that nobody else is at pre- 
sent to share. I suppose I may trust you ?" 

*^ I think so, bairnie; go on." 

" Well, then, I happen to know that the in- 
dividual Mrs. Trevanion 'has invited is no less a 
personage than Edmund Trevanion, the man 
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who is to take her Bon^ plsce, and to ^ en- 
dowed with aH these fair poewesfinoiiB at li«r 
dcJath. I have learned this from 'somebodj irfao 
has interested me sufficiently in *poor Oharles 
Trevanion to make me conceiye a very hearty 
dislike 1)eforehand to the nsoiper of his rights, 
and so I donH; intend to stay here and enteitam 
hitn when he comes. Of coarse lie mil dbey 
the summons as soon as he possibly can. *The 
old lady had a foreign letter fihis moraing 
which I have no doubt is connected in fiome 
way with the irritability you mentioned — " 

'** The deuce 1 " ejaculated, without tJie slightest 
reference to my presence, the very proper, and 
usually mild-spoken Doctor Beresford. And 
then he emitted from his lips a low, prolonged 
whistle, and getting up abruptly walked once to 
the far end of the room and iback again. I won- 
der, by-the-bye, why men always do consider it 
essential to their comfort to (rtride* across a room 
and whistle, whenever any sudden communicfittion 
is made to them of a puzzling or di£ftuibing*natti7^ 
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^^Yott are su*e of this, I^^uppose, J^aie?'* 
said Doctor Mai*k^ (xyming back to my fiide, mA 
looking straight dnto my face, ^ith that abseitt 
expression in his own, which oo&Tixiced nye-be 
wafs working out a mental 'problenu 

*^ Yes-— quite sure,*' I r^ied, smiling 4U; ilto 
absorbing interest ^he seemed ito be taking in the 
matt«r« "Do you •disapprove of my wish (bo 
retdm home mider the circumstances ?" 

"Do I idiJSapprove of itl Oh I Jessie.! ohtl 
my dear baim-^MX)uld any ciN>«icBstanoes arise 
which would make your coming back tome other^ 
wise than « delight — a happiness far aJbove m;^ 
deserts ? As it is, in view I mean of this fellow 
being sent fbr^here, I think, >I really do think, my 
desir, you'Ought mot to*iwait for his arriAraL !Tbe 
old wonom^mn&t have got some wild scheme or 
other izL h^ head, land it strikes me that yodt 
dignity ^will be ^compromised if you appear even 
for a single Jiour to.falLin withit Whaitdo yoa 
i»ay, my bairn^^^hall I bring », carriage, with a& 
urgent mB«»ge from fioimah, and fetch you home 
to-morrow ?" 
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He looked so terribly in earnest, so painfully 
anxious for me to accede at once to this sugges- 
tion, that my heart smote me a little as I 
answered lightly — 

" You are getting on a great deal too fast, now, 
Doctor Mark^ and almost making mo regret hay- 
ing admitted you into my secret. We don't even 
know yet what reply Mrs. Trevanion has received 
from her kinsman, and in any case your assump- 
tion of a wild scheme on the old lady's part is 
just your assumption and nothing else. I will 
not, if I can help it, offend or displease mj yerj 
kind hostess, therefore I cannot run away from 
her while she is still alone, and deriving the least 
' comfort from my society. Besides," I added, 

with a mischievous impulse to tease this best of 

friends and brothers a little — ** I have enough of 

feminine curiosity to be anxious just to see Mr. 

j Edmund Trevanion, and to assure myself that he 

j could not, under any circumstances, figure as the 

i^ dream hero you have so obligingly introduced 

I into my insignificant history. No harm in this 

is there. Dr. Mark ?" 
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He would not or could not enter into my chaff- 
ing humour. His face was as long and as grave 
as a professional mourner's at a funeral^ as he 
said, in answer to my last question — 

" No harm meant on your part, my dear bairn^ 
I know; but I don't admire this move of Madam 
Trevanion's at all, it is strange and irregular, to 
say the least of it ; she ought to have told me 
something about it. She has no business to set 
a trap for an innocent, unsuspecting child like 
you, whom Hannah and I have trusted to her — 
the reluctance with which we have done it in- 
creasing, rather than diminishing the value of 
the trust. Look here, Jessie" — and at this 
point he got up, and began moving restlessly 
about the room again — " I believe if Hannah 
knew what was going on, she would fetch 
you herself without a moment's delay — she is 
your guardian, you must remember, Jessie, and 
has, therefore, a perfect right to interfere in any 
matter nearly concerning you. But I will keep 
your secret if you insist upon it — ^relying confi- 
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dently — mind, I do rely confidently, my dear — on 
yonr promise to come home as soon as this felloe 
shows his face at the Priory/' 

" AH right,'* I assented, thinking* tliat Doctor 
Mark was very needlessly alarmed, and rejoicing 
that I had not mentioned Mrs. Malcolm's own 
surmisings on the subject — ** only we onght not 
to let our prejudice against an nnkaown gentle* 
man betray us into speaking disrespectfully of 
him, ought we ? And, of course," I added, to 
punish my companion for not being willing to 
turn the whole thing into a joke^ and for giving 
me so small an amount of credit for my proposal 
of leaving the Priory as soon as Mr. Trevanion 
arrived — " of course you will consider nay promise 
null and void should the individual we are dis- 
cussing prove the dream hero {your name for him, 
Doctor Mark) after all, and take my silly little 
heart bystorm. This is quite understood, is it not?" 

He looked at me with his wistful look, whieh 
seemed to rebuke, or, at least, to protest against, 
my lightness and frivolity, but he only said — 

" I am so little afraid of such a contingency, 
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Jessie, that I have no hesitatLon in accepting the 
terms of your promise. Bat my time is up now, 
my bairn, and I most exchange this pleasant 
room and pleasanter society for a lonely ride 
bome^ and the meditations which will have nothing 
to brighten them, but the hope of soon seeing 
my dear child in her own place again." ' 

"Well, mind you don't stumble over anymore 
stones. Doctor Mark, or I should have to come 
home and nurse you, whether my heart was 
chained to this enchanted re^on or not And 
teU Hannah, please^ that I have listened with 
praiseworthy docility to your arguments in favour 
of my return, and that she may see me in a very 
few days. Beyond this you had better be mute 
till after jfour next visit. I daresay the old lady 
will want you during the week." 

"I don't know. I rather think she has an 
object in wishing me to keep away &r a bit/' he 
said, as if a sudden recollection had come to him, 
and was disquieting him afresh. "However, 
Jessie, my dear, you can write to me privately if 
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jOQ have anything to communicate, and address 
your letter to the Post Office. It would not take 
me long to obey a summons of yours. And now 
good-bye, my darling — I have an odd reluctance 
somehow to leave you to-day, and you must for- 
give me if I ask you once more — ^for the last 
time — to remember your promise." 

<*My conditional promise/' I laughed, as he 
stooped to kiss me before I knew what he was 
meditating, and kept me for a moment in his arms. 
" I don't know but what I shall retract it, Doctor 
Mark, if you forget again that 1 am a Scotch- 
woman, and that the Scotch are as undemonstra- 

I tive as they are proud. Ask Hannah." 

** I can't think of Hannah just now," he re- 
plied, with a touch of true manly impatience in 
his voice. (I don't know whether he had ex- 

\ pected me to kiss him in return.) " My thouo-hts 

are full of you, my bairn, and it seems hard to 
believe that once my back is turned you will cease 
to remember my existence. Shall you, Jessie ?" 
Why did Doctor Mark say this, why did he 
look at me in that way ? He must have been 
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quite aware that I should not forget his existence, 
— that my fi:rateful affection, my warmest sisterly 
regard, my thorough and intelligent liking, were 
his always. Were these not enough to satisfy 
that kind, unselfish tender heart in which I could 
not but know I held so large a place? Had no 
suspicions of such a possibility ever dawned upon 
me before? Was it reserved for this especial 
moment to bring light into my darkened mind on 
a subject so fraught with interest to myself and 
the friends to whom I was under such countless 
obligations ? I cannot telL I do not accurately 
know — it is so easy to shut our eyes, up to a 
certain point, to things we do not wish to see. I 
only know that, as Doctor Mark said those words 
in a passionately pleading voice, ^* Shall you, 
Jessie ?" and looked with his whole earnest soul 
into my face, it appeared to me as if scales sud- 
denly fell from before my mental vision, and a sad 
and deplorable truth stood in all its nakedness 
before me. 

My heart beat, I should think, almost audibly^ 
but instinct enabled me to assume an aspect of 
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entire nDconscioosDess as I turned my &ce firom 
his eager gaze, and said, lightlj — 

** Of coarse I shall forget you, Doctor Mark. 
Bad brothers, like you, are invariably forgotten 
by their giddy headed little sisters. But you had 
better be thinking of your waiting patients, for it 
is past two o'clock, and I must ring and ham 
these things cleared away.'' 

^^ And I am to be content with this, then P" he 
asked, still holding my hands tightly pressed in 
his own, and speaking in a low, entreating voioe, 
** Not a very liberal banquet for a starving man, 
Jessie, — but I'm not complaining, my bairn. I 
get far above my deserts in getting your tolera- 
tion of such a dull, matter-of-fact, unattractive 
fellow as myself, who has nothing to recommend 
him to a pure, sweet, winning darling like yoo, 
but the great love of which he is almost ashamed 
to speak. Well, don't be in a hurry to struggle 
away from me, Jessie ; I'm going as fast as I can, 
and we can't tell when we shall meet again — tiio 
interval between now and then will be a blank to 
me anyhow, with nothing to fill it but the dear 
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hope of having you back with me for good when, 
this weary penance of waiting your return is over. 
Just say once, only once, that yon will not be 
sorry to come." 

I did say it, to be rid of his importunity, and 
because I could not bear longer the ordeal of 
Doctor Mark's tender looks and words; but I am 
sure my face glowed with a burniog blush as I 
spoke, and I was awfully afraid that he would 
give to this a different signification from the one 
really attaching to it If he did, however, he 
kept it to himself, just kissing both my hands, 
which he had been holding, with a sudden pas- 
sionate gesture ; and then turning away, and 
leaving me standing in the room alone, with an 
overpowering host of new thoughts and fears 
rushing down in wild confusion upon me. 

Yet amidst them all there entered not the 
faintest imagining of the circumstances under 
which Doctor Mark and myself should next meet, 
nor could I have conceived of any situation in 
which I should become the passionate pleader and 
he the startled and incredulous listener. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

HT ABOMINABLE SCOTCH PBIDE. 

I WAS still broodiDg anxiously and despondingly 
over the recent scene, and trying with all my 
might to make Doctor Mark's conduct bear a 
milder interpretation than the one I had been so 
abruptly constrained to put upon it, when Mrs. 
Malcolm 'opened the door of the room where I 
was sitting and came, with her quiet step, rather 
swiftly towards me. 

*' Mrs. Trevanion sends her love to you, miss, 
and hopes you will have the carriage and take a 
drive this beautiful afternoon. She is sorry she 
does not feel equal to accompanying you herself, 
but will endeavour to be down stairs by dinner 
time." 

This kind message from her mistress was the 
reasonable excuse for Mrs. Malcolm's coming to 
seek me, but I was quite sure that she had a 
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motive of her own behind it, and after I had 
declined the carriage, I asked her point blank 
whether she had any news for me. 

" Well, so far I have, miss," was the reply in 
a low, cautious voice. " The gentleman we 
spoke of yesterday morning has written to ac- 
cept Mrs. Trevanion's invitation, but being a 
long way off at the present time-my mistress 
did not name the place to me — ^he cannot exactly 
fix the day of his arrival. I don't know how 
much' this letter may have to do with Mrs. Tre- 
vanion's feeling poorly," she added in a still 
more confidential tone, '^ but my own belief is 
that now that the gentleman is really at hand 
who is to deprive poor Mr. Charles of his right- 
ful inheritance, the mother's heart, if not her 
conscience, begins to speak louder and bolder 
than a lady like Mrs. Trevanion would be pleased 
to hear it speak, and that therefore she has be« 
come cross and irritable and nervous. I should 
take all this as a good sign if my mistress were 
of a less obstinate and determined character, but 

p 6 
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I am afraid the more she is conscioas of human 
feeliDg in the matter, the more stubbornly re- 
solved she wiU be on stifling it, and acting as a 
stem judge who is pitiless to the voice of nature. 
Indeed, as I said yesterday, miss, nothing short 
of a miracle can now bring my dear Mr. Charles 
to his own place again, and my earnest prayer is 
that this miracle may be the entrance of G-od*B 
grace into his poor mother^s, at present, hardened 
and worldly heart*' 

To all of which I could only reply that I sym- 
pathized with the good woman's affectionate 
wishes both as regarded her mistress and her 
mistress's son^ and then she went back to the in- 
valid's room, and I took a bit of lazy fancy 
work and spent the remainder of the afternoon 
in the luxurious conservatory, Doctor Mart 
and his feelings occupying me much more that) 
any thoughts in immediate relation to Mr. 
Edmund Trevanion or his ill-used cousin. 

My hostess met me in the drawing-room, looi> 
ing as well and as cheerful as usual, just before 
dinner-time. She said she had taken the medi- 
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cine her good Beresford had sent her, and that 
it had quite steadied her nerves and made her 
very comfortable. She was sorry I had declined 
a drive, feared I must have spent a dull day, but 
hoped (this with a gracious and significaDt smile) 
tbsrt I should very soon now have a gayer and 
younger companion than herself to share and 
relieve my solitude. I told her with some 
earnestness th»t I had no desire for other enjoy- 
ments than those already provided for me at the 
Priory, that I was exceedingly happy, and that 
I doubted i^hether any new companionship 
w ould add at all to my supreme contentment. 

(But though this was undoubtedly a pretty 
speech, and delivered in my prettiest manner, the 
old lady frowned a little, and tapping me (rather 
spitefdlly, I thought) on the shoulder, said, in an 
authoritative voice*-^ 

" You mTOt permit your olders to judge for 
ytm sometimes, Bosebud,— imt we will go and 
difte now, and after dinner I have another ex- 
periment to try in the apparently somewhat 
diffioak art of pleasing your to^I highness* ** 
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This was so glaringlf nnjost, that for a mo- 
ment my heart swelled with indication, and I 
was about to justify myself rather hotlj, when I 
remembered all I had heard of the caprice and 
tyranny of this extraordinary old woman, and 
decided that she was put out by vay not seeming 
glad and grateful on account of the companion 
she had been promising me. So, for that 
occasion a quarrel between us was averted, and I 
took my place beside her at the table, smiling as 
amiably as if my hostess had not overstepped 
her prero gative (in needlessly rebuking a guest), 
and hurt my shoulder into the bargain. 

She was excessively kind and chatty during 
dinner^ and seemed anxious, I thought, to re- 
move all impressions 'that were not agreeable 
from my mind. She made me talk of the 
Priory, and repeat over and over again how en- 
thusiastically I admired it, how completely it 
realized all my ideas of what a country house 
inhabited by people of birth and refinement 
ought to be. 

^^ And you would be satisfied then with such a 
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home yourself, Eosebud?" she asked, with an in- 
ward chuckle that would have been obvioua 
enough to me even without the aid of Malcolm's 
somewhat fanciful speculations. ^^Your modest 
ambition would not reach beyond the height of 
this antiquated owl-and-bat-beset castle of 
mine?" 

" Oh ! no/' I replied, laughing, '* nor half so 
high, Mrs. Trevanion. I am not an aristocrat 
that I should expect to dwell in castles or lordly 
halls. I am only a very humble little Scottish 
lassie belonging to the middle ranks, and for- 
tunate in being permitted the honour of sojourn- 
ing for even a few days in a noble mansion like 
this." 

" Ha I ha ! " she laughed, " commend me to 
the humility of Miss Jessie Seton, -a young lady 
with a Highland pedigree reaching up into the 
clouds, and the mien, if not the stature of a little 
empress. No, no, my dear, you have nothing to 
do, thank goodness, with the middle ranks, as 
you call them ; and when I, Mrs. Trevanion, of 
the Priory, choose to assert that such a home as 
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this is not, or ought not to be, dbove your ambi* 
tknn, I will not allow you or anyone to saj otheav 
wiBe.' 

Then she rose, and taking me by the arm, with 
a emile that was half defiant and half indiilgeni^ 
moved slowly into the drawing-roonL 

Here the mystery of her threatened experiment 
in the art of pleasing me (which I had been vairdy 
guessing at to myself daring dinnor) was soon 
explained, thoogh with the explanation there 
acose, tmfortmiately, a new and more serious 
difference between na. 

Ba'dng rung the bell, as she took her accas- 
tomed seat in the ebony chair, Mrs. Trevanion 
waited with some impatience for her summons to 
be answered, desiring the footman, who presently 
appeared at the door, to send down Malcolm im- 
mediately with the boxes that had aixiTed daring 
the morning irom London. 

The obedient Malcolm was not long in footing 
upon these orders. She came in laden widi three 
cor four light boxes^ such aa millineFS «nd dress- 
iBuftkecs ase,aiid depoaitifiig them all at Mrs. 
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l^Tanion's feet» stood waitiog thai hnperioas 
geatlewoman's farther commands. 

** Yon can just take off the lids, and then leaive 
us, Malcolm/' said her mistress. '^ Miss Seton 
will kindly help me with the inspection of their 
contents*" 

" And now, Rosebud," she continued, when we 
were again alone, and a heap of graceful and 
oostty finery had "been displayed before my 
astonished eyes, **I want you to take out all 
these smart things, one by one, and tell me franikly 
b^w yoa like them. Begin with the dresses. I 
believe there are two si'lk ones, trimmed accord- 
ing to the latest fashion ; and then go on to the 
mantles and laces, and collars and gloves, and all 
the other nameless addenda to a young gentle-^ 
WHWnan's wardrobe. I was desirous of making n 
littile present to a friend of mine, and I gave my 
London milliner carte blamke^ within a certam 
Umit, as to what she should send me*" 

With only as yet a dim suspicion of the tmthin 
my mind, I carried out to the letter the old lady's 
iBStrtictions, vn&iding, and holdiirg up for her 
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to examine critically the very elegant and stylish 
dresses, giving my own opinion as to the perfec- 
tion both of their make and material, and then 
spreading on the table, from another box, gloves 
and collars, and lace-trimmed handkerchiefs, 
and knick-knacks of various kinds, to be succeeded 
by silk jackets and other walking garments of the 
richest and most fashionable description, includ- 
ing a captivating little scarlet opera cloak, which 
Mrs. Trevanion insisted on my throwing over my 
shoulders at once, that she might judge, she said, 
with her grim smile, how it might suit the fair 
lady for whom it was intended. 

*'Not bad, not bad!" she exclaimed, as I 
turned in obedience to her orders from side to 
side, and then walked slowly half across the 
long room — " in fact, I consider the effect upon 
the whole rather pretty and attractive. Now, 
come back and kiss me, you winsome Rosebud, 
for all these things are your own, and when you 
have quite done looking at them you can ring for 
Malcolm to come and put them away in your 
drawers. You are to begin wearing them when 
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the new visitor arrives, or before, if you have any- 
fancy for doiDg so.'* 

And now, dear reader, what do you think I did ? 
What should you, if you are^a young woman, 
have done under the same circumstances ? 

First of all, I went up, with my burning and 
tingling cheeks, to the old lady's chair, and kissed 
her. Then I took off the [opera cloak and laid it 
on the table with the other finery. After this I 
spoke as firmly and respectfully as I could, con- 
sidering that there was a big lump in my throaty 
and that underneath the spirit which had been 
evoked for the occasion, a very cowardly heart 
was beating tumultuously. 

*^ Dear Mrs. Trevanion,'* I said, " I have no 
words in which to thank you as I should like to 
do, for your great kindness, the splendid gift you 
are now offering me being but a part of the 
undeserved favour you have shown me from the 
beginning ; but this last I cannot accept, it would 
hurt me too much, I have no claim upon you 
that could possibly justify such a sacrifice of my 
self-respect and independence. I am very, very 
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sorry/' I added^ observing the eagle &ce setting 
itself to stern displeasure-r-^^ bat at the risk of 
your anger — at the risk eren of the loss of your 
esteem— I tnust decline this oostly present yon 
have so generously wished to make me.^* 

Here I came to a fall stop, and conscious that 
my crimson cheeks had given place to unnatur* 
ally white ones, aad that I had no more strength 
left in me for the moment, stood leaning against 
the table on which all the heap of finery was 
displayed, waiting almost indifferently for the 
fierce discharge of arrows I expected* 

Bnt the old woman, who had once taunted 
Doctor Mark for not ruling his spirit, succeeded 
86 well in ruling her own on this occasion, that 
instead of the angry pelting of which her face 
had forewarned me, and which I suppose I had 
deserved, she only curled her thin, sarcastic lips, 
md said, apologetically — 

^ The error is all mine, my dear. I ought to 
have remembered * the abominable Scotch pride * 
you told me of at the oommenccment of our 
acquaintance, and for which I believe^ in my 
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innocence concerning its workings, I praised you. 
Get all this trumpery removed, now, Rosebud — 
you have my promise to hear nothing more of it 
from me until you can admit, without detriment 
to your self-respect, that you have some claim 
upon me — and then, if you please, we will quiet 
our troubled spirits by the aid of a little music.'* 

So the storm-clouds rolled away, with only a 
little muffled threatening of future damage, and 
except for an amount of rather painful constraint 
on my part, »»d of involuntary stiffness and dig- 
nity on the part of my hostess, we remained on the 
same terms as usual during all that evening, and 
separated at last with a friendly kiss, and a half- 
laughing question and answer, signifying that a 
foil treaty of peace had been signed between us. 

Nevertheless 1 was more determined than ever 
to leave the Priory, when once I had gratified my 
oiariosity by a sight of Edmund Trevanion, and 
faot for those disturbing fancies in reference to 
Doctor Mark, my recent experience as a great 
l&dy's guest would have gone far to reconcile me 
to the precipitate flight I meditated. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



IN THE CONSERVATORY. 

Two moye days passed quietly and uneventfully, 
but on the third morning the calm broke up for 
good, and thenceforth my life became a mingled 
one of strange and sweet, or sorrowful and agita- 
ting, excitements. 

I had gone with books and work to the 
conservatory after breakfast, having promised to 
drive with Mrs. Trevanion into Wallington later 
in the day. I was still thinking more of Doctor 
Mark and of his abruptly disclosed sentiments 
than of anything else, wondering with a really 
genuine wonder that, standing in the relation he 
did to me, it should ever haye occurred to him to 
care for me in a diflferent way from that in which, 
he would naturally have cared for a sister young 
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enough^ and perhaps attractive enough, to make 
a pet of. 

Of course, now that my eyes were opened, I 
could recall a hundred trifling matters which 
ought to have enlighted me earlier, only that his 
vast kindness and tenderness had been lavished 
upon me from so very remote a date, beginning 
with my infant years, that I had come to look 
upon his warmest demonstrations as a part of his 
nature, no less than as one of the common and 
familiar mercies of my daily life. And though it 
was sadly true that such love as poor Mark would 
have deemed an adequate return for his own, was 
wholly and entirely out of the question, my heart 
being filled with a very different image, still, I 
liked him so cordially, I owed him such unnum* 
bered obligations, that^it was real pain to me to 
reflect on the unhappy turn affairs had taken, or 
must shortly take, between us, — especially as it 
was also fast dawning upon my long slumbering 
faculties that Hannah was aware of his senti- 
ments, and had been doiug her best to advance 
his cause. Why they should desire to link me to 
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tbemselves hj closer tiea than those at present 
existing between us, seeing that I had no* monefj 
to speak of^ no particaUu! abilities^ a very 
moderate share of amiability, and nothiog, in 
facty specially distinguishing me^ except the out- 
ward attractions which the sister, at any rate, was 
not likely to ov^ estimate,^ I could not by the 
utmost effort of my imagination diTioe ; but this 
was not the important element in the case. Ibe 
one cruel lact stEUxiping itself on my bewildensd 
mind was that Dr, Mark Beresford liked me abov« 
what was convenient, and that he woidd probably 
ask me to beccHue his wife. And then what a 
return for all the sheltering, loving kindness 
of which I have so often had occasion to speak, 
to be told that I had given my heart irrevocably 
to a stranger, and that I could never like Iftim 
with more than a sister's liking. 

And this, though bad enough to reflect upon 
alone, to the monotonous splashing and drc^ping 
of the cool fountain near which I bad taken my 
seat, Vas not alL There was the serious com- 
plication that must arise as to my future position 
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as soon as ihe worda kad been spoken^ irhidi 
would virtually put an end to thesimply fraternal 
attitude Doctor Mark had hitherto assiomed 
towards me. I could not remain under the roof 
of a man who wanted me to maorry him, after I 
had once assured him that I had no intention of 
doing sow Possibly— nay I could not, on reflec- 
tion, doubt it— this very (Avious fact had kept 
Slark silent »o long. He would not^ even to 
secure what he deemed his own happiness before 
any other could step in and rob him of it, risk 
the chance of depriving me of a home. He 
would wait till he was tolerably certain of having 
WOQ my love before he put the question which 
would either unite my destiny to his own for 
ever, or cast me forth-«-«a little helpless waif— 
upon a world of which I was as ignorant as a 
bal^. That it was wholly without premeditation 
he bad shown me so much of his feelings at* our 
last interview I was quite incKned to believe; 
nevertheless, he would too surely remember it all 
when he was away from me, and coofsider himself 
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bound, I was afraid, to be ODtirely and fatally ex- 
plicit at our next meeting. 

And thus in my solitude that morning I rang 
the changes upon Doctor Mark's disappointment, 
Hannah's regret and indignation^ and my own 
uncertain future, when the present veil should 
once have been torn aside. But they were 
harassing and disquieting thoughts to bring into 
that pleasant place of flowers and sunshine, 
where I had dreamt so many sweet and happy 
dreams ; so after awhile my tired heart, yearn- 
ing for other diversion, stood up in arms to re- 
sist the assailants, and succeeded in chasing a 
part of the beleaguring host, and in wooing 
into their place a shadowy regiment all decked 
in colours from the rainbow, and very dazzling 
and beauteous to behold. These new guests re- 
ceiving an enraptured welcome, were lingering 
with me and wholly enchanting my imagination 
still, when a quiet step that I had learned to dis- 
tinguish in a moment intruded upon my solitude, 
and a voice no less familiar than the step brought 
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me down to the doll realities and exigencies of 
the passing hour. 

" I thought, miss," spoke out Malcolm, when 
she had walked up nearly close to my seat, ** that 
you would be glad, before you go into the house, 
to know that the gentleman has arrived at last 
He has brought no servant vrith him, but a 
goodish quantity of luggage, and he and my 
mistress have been together in the drawing-room 
for more than half-an-hour. I quite expect she 
will be ill after the excitement of this first 
meeting, and it is making me feel as nervous 
and miserable as can be. I daresay, miss, you 
will be sent for presently, and maybe you would 
like to go to your own room and tidy a bit" 
. Evidently poor Malcolm had still some vague 
hope that Mr. Trevanion and myself should take 
to each other, and that I, in gaining an influence 
over him, would help forward the great object 
she had at heart 

" No," I said carelessly, *' I don't see any 
necessiiy for dressing more for this young man 
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than I do for Afou Trevanion. I am certain not 
to like him, yon know ; — but, by-the-bye, Mrs, 
Malcolm, what sort of a person is he to look at ? 
Very plain and awkward, Fll be bound. Rich 
people generally are." 

'*WelI no, miss," answered Malcolm, with 
something almost approaching to a smile, ^'I 
can't truthfully say that Mf. TYevanion is just 
that I suppose most folks indeed would call 
him handsome and well made, but he looks older 
than I had expected him to be, and he's not a 
bit like my dear Mr. Charles." 

A conclusive argument this last with poor 
Malcolm against his having any real merit or 
attractions. I told her so, and quizzed her a 
little about her obstinate fidelity to her golden - 
haired darling of nearly thirty years ago, but 
she had no genius for mirth or bantering of any- 
kind — this sad-voiced chastened woman, who in 
her humble sphere had tested the world's vaunted 
power to satisfy a human heart, and found it 
nothing but an empty boast — so she said it 
would not do for her to be stopping chattering 
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to me when her mistress's bell might rii^ at any 
moment) and when at all events the luncheon Bell 
would sound in less than a quarter-of-an-hour. 

Left alone again, I was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to myself that this sudden arrival of the 
gentleman who was to drive me from the 
beautiful Priory and thus hasten the rushing 
down upon me of the luckless doom I had so re- 
cently been considering, was not quite theindiflFer- 
eht matter I had made it appear to good Mrs. Mal- 
colm. I was even conscious of quickened pulses 
and many vexed and angry emotions as I reflected 
on the utter inconvenience Mr. Trevanion's visit 
would entail upon me, and on the numberless 
difliculties and complicatioas that might have 
befen averted had he stayed away. 

But he was here, and the luncheon bell was 
about to ring, and Mrs. Trevanion, weary to 
death no doubt by this time herself, would ex- 
pect me to do my part in entertaining her guest, 
and all the chafing in the world against the an- 
noyances that were besetting me would not mend 
matters in the^least; th^^e was^ clearly nothing 
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for it bat a philosophical acceptance of present 
vexations, and a blind tmst, if I conld invoke 
it, in some nnlooked for chance to deliver me 
oat of fatore embarrassments. 

With a half-resigned and half-impatient sigh, 
I gathered ap my nnnsed working materials, 
tacked my anread ** Lives of the Poets ** un- 
der my arm, snipped off a bit of emerald mai- | 
den hair from the edge of the fountain, added 
to it a red geranium and a sprig of pale cycla- 
men, and then turning leisurely towards the 
entrance at the other extremity of the glass 
house, uttered a sudden, startled, irresistible 
cry, letting flowers, and book, and work drop 
from my nerveless hands, for there, framed by 
the ivy mantled doorway, with a beaming smile 
upon his lips, and the look I had never forgotten 
in the dark, eloquent eyes, stood the hero of all 
my dreams — the one man on earth who had ever 
gained admittance into my heart— poor park's 
successful rival — Ernest Paget f 
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